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makes a specialty of 


family and club use. 


ANiultzNuteine— great Malt Tonic, uni- 


versally recommended by physicians for the weak and 


convalescent—is the product of this association. 


IT’S ‘THE BEST! 


-—THE— 


Knickerbocker 
x Special, 


—ViA— 


Big Four Route, 


—FROM— 


=ST. LOUIS= 





NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
CLEVELAND, 
BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS. 
ST. LOUIS 
—Tro— 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
and WASHINGTON, D, C. 


Finest Equipped Train between 
St. Louis and the East. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS, 
THROUGH LIBRARY CAFE CARS, 
THROUGH DINING CARS. 

Stop-overs allowed at Niagara Falls, Hot Springs, 
Va., Washington. Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. 





For Sleeping Car reservations, call on or 
address. . . 
Cc. W. GREEN, 
Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
W. G. KNITTLE, 
Tray. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route. ....... DALLAS, TEX. 


Cc. L. HILLEARY, 


—America’s favorite and most popular Brand of Beer— 
a delicious beverage, nutritious, pure and healthful. Its 


sales exceeds those of all other American brands. 


The King of Bottled Beers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U.S. A., 





Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r Agent.................... ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FINEST 


Passenger Service 
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‘No trouble to answer questions.’’ 


Write for New Book on TEX AS—free. 


L. S. THORNE, 
Vice-President and 
General Manager. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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The Pepsin 





“The Very Pink of Perfection.’ 


Formula by John Bloeser, the world’s origina- 
tor of bottled Cocktails and Punches. THE 
BRANDS THAT HAVE WON FAME: 


Mayflower, Manhattan, Martini, English Gin, 


Private, Backbone, 


Pearl Lemon Punch and Peach Punch. 


(Assorted as per order.) 


Ask your grocer for them, or send to us direct. 
Case of 4 bottles, $4.75; Singie pottles, $1.25. 
Delivered free. Mail orders given prompt at- 


tention, 


Bloeser Supply Co., 


ST. LOu!s. 
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E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent 


Cocktails. 


Original Blend of High-Grade Liqueurs, 





418 Olive St. 
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Latest Designs in 


FAVRILE GLASS 


Now on Exhibition. 


Water Colors, 
Etchings, 


American Pottery. 


CHOICE EASCER GIFCS. 
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Noonan & Kocian, 


617 LOCUST STREET. 
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‘ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.’ 


ST. LOUIS, WASHING GTON, 
CINCINNATI, BALTIMORE, 
LOUISVILLE, PHILADELPHIA, 
COLUMBUS, NEW YORK. 
PITTSBURG, 


BEST LINE 


BETWEEN THE EA ST AND WEST. 


Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 
B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 
For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car Space—Call on any Ticket Agent or address, 
G. B. WARFEL, O. P. McCARTY, 
Asst Gen’l Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. Gieneral Pass’r Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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EXT week’s issue of the MIRROR will be the 
Easter number. Pains have been taken to 
make the issue one of especial excellence of 

matter. 
The special contributions will be of a high 

order. 

MR. ELBERT HUBBARD, editor of the Philistine and 
author of the famous ‘‘Little Journeys,’’ writes of 
the life tragedy of Henry Ward Beecher, in his 
own unique philosophic vein. 

MISS LENALIE will contribute a delightful translation 
of a little story by Dumas, in which that author 


was essaying the role of Hans Christian Andersen. 


MR. MICHAEL MONAHAN, in addition to his racy New 
York correspondence, will be represented by a 
study of William Maginn, the brilliant Irishman, 
who was one of the luminaries of Fraser's Maga- 
zine. 

MR. PERCIVAL POLLARD has prepared a blithesomely 
sardonic conversation entitled ‘‘The Unfashion- 
ableness of Letters,’’ in which contemporary 
celebrities are touched up with keen insight. 

MR. FRANCIS A. HUTER writes concerning the specu- 
lative features of the trust development, showing 
the the great craze for 
consolidation. 

MR. WALTER B. STEVENS, the famous Washington 
correspondent of the Globe-Democrat, has written 
a careful study of WILLIAM McKINLEY, from 
the observation of fifteen years at the National 


inevitable result of 


Capital. 

MR. WILLIAM V. BYARS contributes an article en- 
titled ‘‘An American Commoner,’’ which sets 
forth the important part played in recent Ameri- 
can history by the late Richard Parks Bland. 

MR. M. A. FANNING, of Cleveland, secretary of the 
very successful reform movement there, will write 
an article of especial pertinency to the need of 
reform in St. Louis, showing how it has been 
brought about chat it is ‘‘impossible to elect a 


corrupt man to office in Cleveland.”’ 


MR. ERNEST McGAFFEY, the Chicago poet, has written 


a fine ballade and an out-door Nature-article of 


rare charm entitled ‘“‘The Marshes In April.’’ 
MRS. FRANCES PORCHER will figure among the con- 


tributors with a strong piece of literary work in the 
style with which regular readers of the paper are 
familiar. 

An anonymous contributor has undertaken to 
unveil St. Louis Society in a manner that is possi- 


ble only to an insider. 


The usual departments of the paper will be 
made of particular interest by the MIRROR staff, 
and the miscellany will be of a sort to be found in 
no other paper. 

The cover, in colors, of unique design, is from 
the brush of J. WILTON CUNNINGHAM. 

Copies of the Easter MIRROR will be sold at 
ten cents. 

Regular subscribers wili receive the paper with- 
out extra charge. 

Advertisers will be given rates on application. 
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“IN HIS STEPS.” 


HE MIRROR PAMPHLET, number eight, 
devoted to an essay entitled as above, has 


been delayed in publication. It will appear, 





however, about April 18th. The Mirror 
Pamphlets are sold at five cents per copy. 
ee 
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IS THERE A FILTER JOB? 
SUSPICIOUS COURSE OF THE BOARD OF PUBLIC IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 





at the City Hall? There is a strong filter company in 

this town. The stockholders in that company repre- 

sent a vast pull, political, commercial, financial, journalistic. 

They want an ordinance passed authorizing the city to ex- 

pend $50,000 in a filter experiment. The filter to be used 

in this experiment is the filter owned by the company. If 

the experiment be successful the city will buy, or rent, the 
filter. 

The filtering process being pushed so assiduously in- 

This means chemical filtra- 


| S there a filter job in process of being ‘‘jammed through’’ 


cludes the use of a coagulant. 
Chemical filtration implies unnatural, devitalized 
water. Such water is not good todrink. The cost of filtra- 
tion will be enormous, because almost halt the water filtered 
will have to be used to cleanse the filter, and the cost of 
maintainance of the plant will be ten percent per annum on 


tion, 


the original cost. 

It is claimed that such filtration, as is contemplated, will 
remove disease-germs from the water we now use, as the 
purification experiments with Cincinnati water has done. 
But the last official report on the Cincinnati experiment 
says that the germs were not destroyed. The members of 
the Board of Public Improvements should know the official 
report from Cincinnati, if they donot. They should know, 
too, that the people do not want a chemical water. The 
people may wish for water that is not quite so muddy, but 
they don’t wish for dead water. 

The people want pure water, but they don’t want the 
Board of Public Improvements to go ahead and take up the 
filter scheme in which so much ‘‘pull’’ is represented, and 
practically commit the city to that patent, without giving 
any other filter scheme, or any other plan for securing pure 
water a moment’s consideration. The Board of Public Im- 
provements has, I am told, declined even to listen to the 
representatives of any plan for securing’ pure water, except 
the representatives of the local syndicate with its patent 
chemical filter. 

The MIRROR has declared that the howl about the 
city’s'water, which has hurt the city by, advertising the 
alleged fact that we drink sewage, was made in the interest 
of schemers who want to get control of the water-works 
outright, or indirectly to control the works by leasing to the 
city a great filter plant. The MIRROR observes that the 
Board of Public Improvements will not listen to any sugges- 
tion that runs counter to the scheme of the filter company 
composed of big politicians, bankers and merchants and 
journalists. The filter scheme is being ‘‘jammed through.’’ 

The newspapers are suspiciously unanimous in support- 
ing the scheme. They are suspiciously unanimous in re- 
fusing to print anything about other plans for pure water 
supply. The newspapers throttle discussion. The Board 
of Public Improvements will listen to no proposition. The 
newspapers have spread abroad the information that we 
drink Chicago sewage. That means that, in order to offset 
the information, something must be done to give the city, 
at least, better looking wate1. That the filter syndicate was 
back of the work of advertising our drinking of Chicago 
sewage seems likely. 

As a result of such advertising, a man appeared upon 
the scene offering to supply the city with pure water from 
Meramec Spring. The newspapers discussed it as news. 
Then the big local filter syndicate got in its work with the 
business offices of the newspapers, and the people with the 
Meramec plan can’t now get a line in the papers except at 
exorbitant advertising rates. The Board of Public Improve- 
ments condemned the Meramec plan, and refused to con- 
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2 
sider an ordinance outlining the proposition. The filter 
syndicate is happy. 

The syndicate may, or may not, have a good filter. 
That is not exactly the question. The question is whether 
the Board of Public Improvements is doing right in refus- 
ing even to listen to any proposal that does not involve the 
filtration idea and experimentation with the local syndicate’s 
patent. 

The syndicate is powerful in all things in this city. It 
has its grip on both political parties. It is strong in bank- 
connections. It has its grip on the newspapers. It seems 
to have the Board of Public Improvements terrorized or 
hypnotized. 

Furthermore, it has got most of the business organiza- 
tions ‘‘fixed,’’ with stock judiciously distributed among the 
leaders, and has ‘‘jammed through’’ most of those organiza- 
tions sets of filtration resolutions. Most of these business 
organizations would not listen to a proposal to get the water 
from the Meramec spring. A joint committee from all the 
business organizations ‘‘tabled’’ the Meramec proposal in a 
jiffy, very much as the Board of Public Improvements 
laughed it away. The unanimity for the filter scheme is 
almost miraculous, and it is drummed up by prominent citi- 
zens holding stock in the filter patent. 

That’s why I ask if the Board of Public Improvements 
is ‘‘jamming through”’ a big filter job, to pay the syndicate 
for providing us with chemical water. Why will not the 
Board of Public Improvements listen to any proposal differ- 
ent from the scheme supported by the syndicate? Why 
will not the Board of Public Improvements hear any one 
who submits a proposition as to pure water? Why does the 
Board of Public Improvements join with the syndicate- 
owned newspapers in stifling discussion, in keeping the 
water question away from the people? Why, if not because 
the members of the Board of Public Improvements are 
afraid of the syndicate that has been pushing its project for 
control of the water supply for two years? The action of 
the Board smacks of a gigantic job. No one looking 
squarely at the facts can think otherwise. I am not sure 
that the smothered Meramec scheme is one that should be 
adopted. It is originally a scheme for private ownership 
of the works, and, in that respect, objectionable. There 
may be other features to condemn the plan. But the Board 
of Public Improvements should not proceed arbitrarily to 
commit the city to one form of private ownership without 
throwing the whole subject of water-supply open to discus- 
sion, and giving all interests a hearing. If we must have 
filtration why not let the contract to the lowest bidder? If 
there be doubt as to the efficacy of filtration, why refuse to 
hear the evidence against it? We want pure water. Why 
should the Board ignore any man, or men, who wish to 
submit a plan whereby we can get such water? 

Snap-judgment, freezing-vut proposals, and refusing to 
hear arguments, are proceedings that look like jobbing. 
Let us have all the facts about the water question, that the 
public may know what it is the Board of Public Improve- 
ment intends doing. Whatever is done let it be done in 
the open. W. M. R. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


The Bible Record 


T. GEORGE MIVART isdead. He was the world’s 
S greatest intellectual curio, in that he tried to recon- 
cile the newest generally accepted science with 
Catholic dogma. The Church held that Professor Mivart’s 
science was not true science. St. George Mivart maintained 
that certain parts of the Bible are erroneous, ridiculous, 
meaningless, historically untrue. Cardinal Vaughan asked 
the zoologist and biologist to recant his heresies uttered in re- 
cent magazine articles and Mivart refused, being ipso facto 
excommunicated from the Church. It is thought that the 
mental strain caused by the predicament in which this 
earnest man found himself, the wrench to his feelings 
caused by the severance of his relations with the Church to 
which he had been attached, the shock of his discovery 


@he Wlirror. 


that faith made no concession to fact, hastened the good 
man’s demise. There is a pathetic element in his death, 
coming at the present time. But Mivart has brought the 
Roman Catholic Church squarely to a proposition that must 
be met. He has asked if the Church insists upon every- 
thing in the Bible as fact—the creation in six days, the 
story of Joshua, the tale of Eden, etc. Mivart has brought 
the Church to the point whereat it must pass upon the ab- 
solute, literal inerrancy of the Bible in every detail and 
where it must give a definite answer as to its teachings with 
regard to the general doctrine of Evolution, as opposed to 
special and specific creation. Thus far, Rome has said 
practically little more on the subject of Evolution, than that 
it isa theory ‘‘not proven.’’ Now Cardinal Vaughan ap- 
pears to have insisted that every incident in the Bible is the 
absolute truth. This is something quite different from the 
doctrine that the Church has the only legitimate authority 
to interpret the Bible. The Church recently suppressed 
Father Zahn, in this country, for an attempt to reconcile the 
teachings of the Church with the observations of science 
as to the gradual development of life on this globe. The 
writer remembers that the Church interpreted certain 
Bible stories in anything but a literal sense, when he sat 
under the drippings of a Jesuit sanctuary. For instance, the 
Jesuits did not insist that the world was created in six days, 
such as we now conceive days. But Cardinal Vaughan seems 
to stand for the plenary inspiration of the Bible, down even 
to the punctuation marks. There can be no doubt, that 
such an attitude with regard to the Bible, must be dis- 
tasteful to every Catholic with a knowledge of what science 
has revealed of the processes by which the world has come 
to be what itis. This is quite different from demanding 
that the spiritual teachings of the Bible be accepted asa 
rule of life. It asks reasoning mento believe statements 
that are metaphysically impossible, as facts. The millions 
of Roman Catholics of intelligence, who believe that the 
old Church is the deposit of faith as to the ends of existence 
and the course of conduct to attain those ends, will not be- 
lieve the historical and scientific absurdities of the Bible. 
They may believe that the Church is the custodian of the 
true religion, but they will not believe the Bible an infal- 
lible record of events, because it plainly relates as facts, 
things that not only never occurred, but never could have 
occurred. Professor Mivart spoke the thought of every 
Catholic thinker in his protest. The Church’s abandon- 
ment of any admission that certain statements of the Bible 
are to be taken as figurative or symbolical—only to be in- 
terpreted by the Church—commits the organization to the 
support of a foolish cosmogony and to insistence upon the 
verity of a history that is, in many parts, no more a record 
of fact than a fairy tale. Professor Mivart died asserting 
that Roman Catholicism was ‘‘a petrified and not a progres- 
sive Church.’’ Professor Mivart never was much of an 
Evolutionist—in fact he opposed Darwinism strenuously, in 
an endeavor to keep in touch with the Church, but his last 
article was a surrender to the logic that supports Evolution, 
or he would not have insisted upon progress as a necessity 
for the Church. And whatever the Church may say, the 
world is Evolutionist. Evolution is implied in every branch 
of science the Church recognizes. The Church may deny 
and denounce the theory of development of man from 
lower orders of beings, but the modern world ‘accepts 
that theory asthe only working hypothesis irrefragable at 
all points of attack and explanatory of all observed and re- 
corded phenomena. Every thinking man feels that the 
Bible is not an infallible record of the story of the world 
or of the Jewish people, and even the powerful Catholic 
Church can no more maintain the Book’s inerrancy than 
it can maintain to-day the geocentric theory of the universe. 
Professor Mivart was different from most other Catholic 
investigators in that he did not hold his peace. He was 
different from most Catholic theologians of the highest 
type, only in that he could not reconcile himself toa 
logical legerdemain which insists that the Biblical record 
is invariably impeccably accurate and at the same time 
may have meanings at most extreme variance with the face 
value of its Hat assertions. 





The Case of Mr. Macrum 

It seems that nothing is tocome of the sensation created 
by Mr. Macrum, late consul of this country at Pretoria. 
He claims the British censor opened his official mail. He 
shows the letters. Yet there is something about the case 
which prevents the Government demanding an apology 
from Great Britain for the interference with the consular 
mail. Ordinarily such an action would have been prompt- 
ly followed by a demand for an apology. No demand has 
been made. Itis not easy to understand this, but it must 
be said that Mr. Macrum’s general manner, since his re- 
turn to this country, has not been such as to justify anyone 
in taking him seriously. The young man appears to have 
lost his head. He evidently thought to precipitate his 
country into the Boer-British melee. He appears to have 
been rattled by the trouble in the midst of which he found 
himself. He had not the sense to do the things his po- 
sition demanded. He did not follow instructions to pre- 
serve neutrality. He wanted to come home just when he 
was most needed at Pretoria, and his desire was, evidently, 
to play a big part in the situation. It is suspected that he 
was too pro-Boerish in his position as consul, when he 
should have been content to look after American interests. 
He practically deserted his post ata critical period, to 
come home and tell his superiors how to manage the gov- 
ernment ina grave crisis. Everything he has done has 
been marked by an exceeding boyishness and irresponsi- 
bility. The suspicion is, as we read over the story of Mr. 
Macrum, that the country was pretty lucky in not being 
entangled in a dispute with England, owing to our consul’s 
acts of friendship for the Boers. But was Mr. Macrum’s 
official mail opened? If so, why has not Secretary Hay 
demanded an explanation and apology from Lord Salis- 
bury? There is something in the case of Mr. Macrum 
that is not explained. He acted very much like the ‘‘ass’’ 
Secretary Gage says he is, in some things, but the opening 
of his mail was a grave breach of interna tional courtesy, 
if he were twenty times the ‘‘ass’’ he seems to have been. 
Altogether Mr. Macrum is ‘‘an issue,’’ of which the oppo- 
sition should be wary. His grievance is under grave sus- 
picion. It looks too much like acase of a young man 
with megalocephalitis to be pressed too hastily, but now 
that the investigation of his tale has begun, let us have all 
the truth aboutthe opening of his mail, that is, of mail 
addressed to him as consul. Macrum may not amount to 
much, but the United States must demand respect for its 
representatives abroad. 

st 
St. Louis as a Field of Effort 


THE St. Louisan is in demand. Rumor has it that 
the great Jewish congregation of Temple Emanuel, in New 
York City, has about determined to call Rabbi Leon Harri- 
son, of this city, to the pulpit vacated by Rabbi Gustav 
Gotthei]l. Dr. Harrison, without doubt, after Dr. Gottheil 
and the late giant in Israel, Dr. Wise, of Cincinnati, is the 
ablest Jewish theologian, orator, Talmudist and adminis- 
trator in the United States. -He is progressive, yet with a 
profound veneration for Jewish tradition, He is an up-to- 
date exponent of the essential and eternal truths of the 
oldest religion of monotheism in the world. He is young, 
energetic, brilliant, charming. New York would be justly 
proud of him. Professor Henry S. Pritchett, of St. Louis, 
is called to the presidency of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, one of the greatest institutions in the coun- 
try. He ranks with the best mathematicians and astrono- 
mers of the world, upon his reputation earned through 
work at the Washington University in this city. His 
scientific attainments are as eminent, in his line,as those of 
any Scientific investigator in the United States. Mr. E. P. 
Bryan, who has been General Manager of the St. Louis 
Terminal Railroad association, is called to New York, to be 
general manager of the colossal Rapid Transit Subway, now 
being constructed in that city. He will have full charge 
of this greatest modern work of engineering, and direct 
the expenditure of $35,000,000. The withdrawal of three 
such men from St. Louis, may well be regarded as a loss 
to the community, but the world outside needs their brains 








and character, and the city submits to the deprivation, 
conscious, however, that St. Louis will continue to develop 
The man finds his 
He cannot be hidden even in such an atmosphere 


men of thought and action like them. 
field. 
of apathy as rests upon this city. 
And three such simultaneous instances of this inability to 
hide good, strong men only proves that the spirit which 
should make St. Louis a great center is here, if it only 
If the spirit were awakened good men 


He rises superior to it. 


can be awakened. 
would not leave here. They leave only because there are 
greater opportunities in other communities. We ought to 
be glad that such men are called away, in one sense. Such 
calls advertise the city as a center of culture and ability. 
But St. Louis should be made such a center that there 
would be no need for good men to leave it for greater 
opportunities for work, for fortune and for fame. There 
are other men here like those mentioned, and most of them 
are under call. The bad feature of the situation is, that 
conditions in St. Louis are such as to make it likely that 
calls will be accepted solely to escape the deadening con- 
servation of the community. These men, called from St. 
Louis, are known to the world at large only when they are 
rescued from this atmosphere. There 
men, nationally prominent, who were once in St. Louis. 
Where is there one in St. Louis who is a national character? 


are hundreds of 


Shall it be said that a St. Louisan is only a good man if he 


is gotten out of here in time? That’s what it looks like. 
And the reason is, that St. Louisans, more than the people 
of any other American city, deliberately refuse to recog- 
nize their best men in anyline of work. The city of St. 
Louis is controlled by a few men who set their faces 
against any young men coming up in any department of 
effort. It is harder to forge ahead here than in any other 
city, because the men who are ahead stand solid in every- 
thing to prevent the new man breaking through. This is 
so in law, in business,in the ranks of the clergy, in politics. 
The new man is ignored, and when he can’t be ignored he 
is obstructed and sneered at. The fields are all pretty 
well pre-empted, and even the lawyers and doctors are 
combining like the great commercial institutions. It 
begins to look as if the future for every energetic young 
man lies outside of St. Louis. To remain here they must 
be content to fetch and carry for the close corporation of 
men who control the city. Therefore those who are called 
away to work in other places, are to be congratulated upon 
finding real opportunities to gratify their legitimate am- 
bitions. Generally speaking, the new man can’t get along 
and ahead in St. Louis by any method other than tying 
to the coat-tails of the men who have everything 
‘‘cinched’’ and stand close together against ‘‘interlopers.’’ 
se 
Jordan vs. Schurman 

DAVID STARR JORDAN declares that Jacob Gould 
Schurman is not expected to favor popular government, 
being essentially an aristocrat. This is pretty tart language 
to apply to the President of the most democratic of our 
great colleges, Cornell. It is especially bitter coming from 
the California ‘‘prexy,’’ because David Starr Jordan was 
once a Cornellian and, unless I am misinformed, got his 
wife at Ithaca. These eminent professors have fallen out 
over the question of governing the Philippines, or not 
governing them; at least Prof. Jordan has fallen out of line 
with traditions of college presidential dignity and courtesy. 
In the same interview in which he slaps Schurman, Presi- 
dent Jordan quotes Colonel Roosevelt in a way which will 
surely elicit. a denial from the Rough Rider. Colonel 
Roosevelt is not likely to have criticized the flexibility of 
President McKinley’s spine.’ Professor Jordan must have 
had a genuine talk-jag on hira last Tuesday. It is not good 
for college presidents to talk too much. And this applies 
to President Schurman as to President Jordan. The 
former has been talking and writing too much on short 
notice about the Philippines. 

Fe st 
Dewey Won’t Do 

THE brief paragraph about Admiral Dewey, appearing 

further on in these Reflections, was written and printed on 
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Wednesday morning’s papers announce ‘‘Dewey 
a candidate.”’ 


Tuesday. 
The interview with him, as published, is an 
indecent exposure of the Admiral’s mind. He says he isa 
candidate and would, if elected, obey the orders of Con- 
That sounds well. Presidents are, however, ex- 
The 
President is not superior to Congress, but he is not the 


Admiral Dewey’s remarks on 


gress. 
pected to submit to Congress policies and legislation. 


mere puppet of Congress. 
this question are clearly designed to rebuke Presidential 
aggression, but they err in making too little of the Presi- 
dency. Would he agree to sign any bill Congress might 
pass? Furthermore, Admiral Dewey doesn’t say of which 
party he is willing to be the candidate. If he have no poli- 
tics, he has no policy. Is the Admiral being used by Mc- 
Lean and Gorman to make a grand-stand play in the Demo- 
cratic convention, with a hope of toning down the Chicago 
platform? Is he being led by designing men into a position 
in which he appears to oppose the results of his own work 
in Manila Bay, to further the ends of the anti-expansionists? 
He is very close to the absurd, as the papers show his 
If this be Dewey, then Dewey won’t do. 
Fe St 


views. 


Deadly Coon Song 
A MAN in Arkansas attempted suicide because his wife 
did not share his liking for coon songs. Perhaps the wife 
objected to rag time in this season of new frocks. 
et 
The Tariff as an Issue 
Many Republican newspapers are howling about the 
Paper Trust, which has been putting up the price of paper 
for about six months. Those Republican papers say that 
the way to get at the Trust is to take the protective tariff 
off paper. They are right. But the Paper Trust is not the 
worst trust. In fact, if the Paper Trust could, by raising 
the price of paper, force the permanent stoppage of a great 
many printing presses in this land the public sense and 
moral health would be immeasurably benefited. The Re- 
publican papers are silly, in confining their condemnation 
to the Trust that affects only their treasuries. The way to 
smash all the Trusts is to take the protective tariff off 
foreign products in their lines and let the foreign products 
in to compete with the Trust output. The tariff is not only 
the promoter of trusts. It is the great centralizing influ- 
ence of the country in money matters. The tariff it is that 
drawn from the masses of the people flows into the pockets 
of the few corporations and enables them to get control of 
the money. The tariff makes classism. The tariff is an 
additional ,tax on the poor man. And the claim that it 
helps the government is foolish, for if it did why should 
we be paying war taxes? The tariff is the one big issue in 
the country to-day, for it is the evil influence in expansion, 
it is the cause of trusts, it is the means of concentrating 
money in a few hands, it is the corrupting influence in 
elections. If the Democracy would only realize this fact, 
if it would only appreciate that the tariff is the issue that 
tends to lead States like Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana 
and Illinois into revolt against the President’s Porto Rico 
policy, they would go back to that issue and sweep the coun- 
try next November. War upon the protective tariff is war 
upon every condition in this country against which there is 
legitimate complaint. Such a war would enlist in its sup- 
port every true American who disbelieves in a government 
ot, for and by privilege. 
et st 
Gen. Joubert 
GENERAL JOUBERT,the Boer leader, was a great man, 
outside of his generalship. He opposed the war with Great 
Britain. He favored giving the Uitlanders the franchise, 
as they were certain to become good citizens of the Repub- 
lic. But he was howled down by the Boer jingoes and 
tories and forced to take the field. He was a Liberal, and 
a man of generous feeling, but he was unable to oppose, 
successfully, the dogged mediaevalism of Kruger. And his 
life was sacrificed when it seemed most likely that his lib- 
eral views would be most useful in helping on a settlement 
of the war. Kruger, with all his ability and force, made a 
mistake in forcing the war upon the British, and putting 
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the Dutch Republics in the attitude of aggressors. If 
Joubert’s views had prevailed, there would have been no 
Republics would not have been 
Kruger gets the glory, then, of 
Joubert 


war, and the Transvaal 
brought to extinction. 
having, by his obstinacy, ruined his country. 
loses’ bis life in a war in which he did not believe. 
poses as a great democrat. Joubert was the man who was 
the real democrat. The two men will stand to each other 
in history not unlike Davis and Lee in the history of the 
Southern Confederacy. Kruger is not more pig-headed 
Joubert went with his people, practically 
against his convictions, like Lee. Joubert deserves the 
tribute paid him by the Queen of the Nation against whom 
he fought. And Kruger may live to be execrated by the 
brave burghers whom he led to their destruction as a 


nation. 


Kruger 


than Davis was. 


et 
A Rush Touch 

PRESIDENT HARPER, of the Chicago University, 
raised $163.000 in donations for that institution, in twelve 
hours, last Saturday. In raising the money he secured 
$2,000,000 conditionally donated by Mr. Rockefeller, and 
brought the total endownment up to $11,000,000. Presi- 
dent Harper should be invited to come to St. Louis and put 
in about one day hustling on the World’s Fair popular sub- 
scription, to close itup. I charge the World’s Fair Com- 

mittee nothing for this suggestion. 

et 

Washington Etiquette 

AT Washington the officials are all torn up over ques- 
tions of social precedence. Only a short time ago there was 
a dispute as to the social status of General Miles and 
Admiral Dewey. Now Speaker Henderson thinks he out- 
ranks, socially, Mr. Frye, president pro tem of the Senate. 
Secretary Hay thinks he comes before Mr. Frye, too, and 
all the other Cabinet officers in the order of legal succes- 
sion to the Presidency feel that Frye, as a substitute Vice- 
President, is not next in line tothe Presidency. Secretary 
Root blundered in asking a lot of Ambassadors to meet Sir 
Henry Irving. It would have been all right had Mr. Root 
asked Sir Henry to meet the Ambassadors. Then the 
Ambassadors refused to respond to invitations to meet 
Admiral and Mrs. Dewey. 
etiquette, can’t meet anyone but the head of a nation. Each 
Ambassador must be constructively ‘‘all the mustard’’ at 


Ambassadors, according to 


any entertainment to which he is invited as Ambassador. 
The White House circle was all tangled up by the mistake 
of seating the Mexican Ambassador, the man who prose- 
cuted Maximilian, next to the wife of the Austrian minister, 
who represents the family to which Maximilian belonged. 
And so the squabbling goes. The matter looked upon 
broadly is vain trivialty, but we all know that etiquette is 
etiquette, and if there is to be social form at the Capital it 
ought to be right. So many complications coming to- 
gether, show that somebody in the Administration does 
not know his business. The matter of precedence socially, 
is established by the Congressional enactments with regard 
to the succession to the Presidency in the event of the Chief 
Magistrate’s death. There should be someone connected 
with Society in Washington who could keep this order of 
succession in his head. If not, the Government Printing 
Office should print the information on a placard and supply 
the placards to the Cabinet ladies to hang in their boudoirs 
for consultation when they arrange their functions. 
Blunders in etiquette, such as are now causing comment in 
Washington, make the country ridiculous. 
F SF 
Repeal the War Taxes 

IT is time to repeal the war-taxes. They are piling up 
a surplus inthe Treasury. A surplus in the treasury is 
not a good thing, when the money is needed in the channels 
of trade. The President is reported as favoring the proposi- 
tion to repeal the taxes. This is good news. But the 
President may change his mind, as he did on the matter of 
the Porto Rican tariff. It would be a good idea for all the 
people to write their representatives and Senators insisting 


upon repeal. The taxes will result in a surplus of 
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$70,000,000 (estimated) by July lst. The President is 
only in doubt whether repeal will hurt business. As if 
business could be hurt by taking a tax off it. Sometimes 
our President is positively, but unintentionally, funny. 
em 
Goebel’s Slayers 

One may well be puzzled by the newspaper despatches 
concerning the plot that resulted in the death of William 
Goebel, contestant for the Governorship of Kentucky. The 
despatches,"generally speaking, are too prejudiced and par- 
tisan to be trustworthy. It seems unnatural that so many 
men of intelligence, as alleged, could have been implicated 
in such a fiendish crime. It seems unreasonable that men 
of importance enough to be elected Governor and Secretary 
of State, would connive at, or participate in, a foul deed 
that would inevitably react to the destruction of their party. 
On the other hand, one dislikes to believe that men of intel- 
ligence and American birth would deliberately suborn per- 
jurers to swear away the reputations and lives of political 
opponents. The reward offered for the conviction of Goe- 
bel’s slayers, $100,000, is great enough, however, to incite 
to perjury, ard while it may discover the real murderer, the 
chances are that it will induce him to implicate persons of 
importance in order to shield himself and throw the 
burden of the crime upon the leaders of the party op- 
posed to the party to which the prosecuting officers be- 
long. There is entirely too much politics mixed up 
in the Kentucky ‘‘confessions’’ to make them credible. 
Goebel may have been killed by a Republican politician. 
But Goebel had private and personal enemies. Why 
might he not have been shot in retaliation for his own 
killing, for he had one, and an ugly one, to his credit. 
The man who delivered the Goebel funeral oration, de- 
livered the oration over Goebel’s victim some years before, 
and breathed threatenings and slaughter against the man 
he flamboyantly lamented later. Goebel was a man who 
made many foes, and it may well be that some one of those 
took advantage of the political situation to wreak private 
revenge and divert suspicion to Goebel’s political oppo- 
nents. The thought that the Republican officers, de facto, 
of the State, plotted the assassination and protected the 
assassins, is one that is repulsive to all our ideas of Ameri- 
can honor. That there should have been so many people 
as alleged in the plot seems improbable. The story of the 
plot, thus far told in the preliminary examination before a 
magistrate, is not strong enough to convict anyone. The 
weak point is, that the story throws suspicion on Republi- 
can officers without indicating the murderers. The revel- 
ations do not reveal the main thing. They don’t touch the 
actual shooting. Until some one is specified as the one 
who fired the shot—a fine shot it was, too, from the point 
of view of the marksmanship experts—the revelations 
will not deserve serious consideration. Thus far the 
testimony is decidedly flimsy, as it affects the Republican 
officers of the State. 


se st 
The Topmost Toady. 


I THINK I have discovered the greatest toady of 
modern times. His O’Connor. He 
conducts a weekly paper in London, called M. A. P. 
The initials stand for Mainly About People. The publica- 
tion is a symphony in slobber. ‘‘Tay Pay’’ taffies all the 
nobility and gentry, all the actors, and artists, and profes- 
sional people, all the clergy, all the soldiers, all the poli- 
ticians. The great Irish patriot—I believe he is an Irish 
patriot—does the great groveling act more periinaciously, 
continuously and successfully than any contemporary or 
any predecessor in the role of Jenkins or Jeames Yellow- 
plush. He exudes nothing but twaddle and compliments, 
and would not permit, for the world, the mention of a 
common person in his columns. He carefully conceals 
his opinions on politics or religion or literature. He re- 
vels in displaying an alleged intimacy with all celebrities 
or notorieties and, as an Irishman, is careful that no taint 
of Irish feeling shall appear in his pages. Professionally 
a politician of the democratic sort, he carefully refrains 
from recognizing anybody, but those in the swell, or the 
smart or the Bohemian “‘set.’’ His penis not at the service 


name is T. P. 
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of his partyor his countrymen. His speeches are Laodi- 
cean, devised to hold his favor with radicals, and yet to 
ingratiate himself with the ‘‘nobs.’’ His literary position 
is that of sycophantic tickler of swelldom’s vanity, and 
the quality of his mind is attested by his evident enjoy- 
ment of intimate details of the way of life of any British 
notable who may come to the front, although he never 
bothers with a detailthat is not flattering. This might be 
unworthy of comment were the man posing inthis attitude 
anything but an Irishman and the objects of his adoration 
anything but the most aggravated types of snobbery in the 
‘thereditary oppressors.’’ I cannot imagine anything 
more ridiculously ironical than that the greatest toady in 
England should be an Irishman, and that he should at the 
same time, lay claim successfully to the designation of Irish 
patriot. Between ‘‘Tay Pay’’ O’Connor and ‘‘Tim 
Healy,’’ between the boot-licking snob and the champion 
ingrate to Parnell, give me Healy. At times one almost 
feels that he could prefer another Pigott to either of the 
statesmen mentioned. 
Ped 
Bynum Properly Turned Down 

PLEASANT it is to record the fact that the Senate 
failed to confirm the nomination of W. D. Bynum toa 
Federaloffice. Bynum was the only one of the prominent 
gold Democrats of 1896 who asked a reward for his ser- 
vices. His attempt to get into a soft place as a Democrat, 
when he bolted the regular Democratic nomination, was 
contemptible quibbling. The fact that the President tried 
to give Bynum an office, which the law provides shall go to 
a Democrat, indicates the President’s liking for a quibbling 
trick. Bynum, according to the spirit of the law, is no 
more a Decmocrat than is Foraker. His attempt to get 
office was discreditable to the gold Democratic movement, 
which was inaugurated and carried out solely upon prin- 
ciple and not with a view to reward for defeating Mr. 


Bryan. 
st Se 


Mr. Hubbard is Coming 

Elbert Hubbard, editor of the Philistine, the American 
incarnation of William Morris, philosopher, artist, poet, 
philanthropist and satirist, is coming to St. Louis. He will 
lecture at Memorial Hall,‘ on Friday evening, April 13th. 
His subject is not announced, but anything he may take 
for subject will be interesting, because it is part of himself. 
Mr. Hubbard is much criticized for being a success. Some 
people say he is acharlatan. Some people say he is not 
sincere. The answer tosuch criticism is in his work. He 
has found his way into the p2pular heart. He has taught 
the people something they needed much to know—the 
possibility of combining use and beauty. He has created 
a taste for the well-made thing. He has revived, to some 
extent, the nobler traditions of book making. He has 
taught a sort of socialism that can never do any harm, be- 
cause it tends to develop the individual before it undertakes 
any foolish, sudden elevation of the mass. Mr. Hubbard 
has done a good deal of writing that is racily American, 
that is the most racily American of any writing done in the 
last decade. He has made himself the representative of an 
esthetic altruism that is fairly intelligible and capable of a 
moderate realization. Now and then Mr. Hubbard dips 
into questions of sex relation and splashes his readers with 
sentiments not conducive to the spread of morality, but he 
does not meanit. He follows philosophical abstractions 
too far, sometimes, in dealing with such things, as when he 
declares that ‘‘chastity and temperance are negative virtues 
and therefore not necessarily virtues at all.’’ Surely 
Mr. Hubbard’s philosophy, in this case, is wrong, for 
chastity‘and temperance are not negative. They are positive. 
When he advises people not ‘‘to consume their energies re- 
sisting temptation,’’ he simply falls into that pernicious 
habit of making epigrams which led Oscar Wilde into act- 
ting paradoxes. But these little foibles of Mr. Hubbard 
do not obscure the value of his work asawhole. He 
teaches the sanctity of work. And anyone who teaches 
anything that keeps from idleness teaches in behalf of 
Therefore, I trust that all persons who can do so 
He will say some- 


virtue. 
will go to hear Mr. Hubbard’s lecture. 






thing that is worth hearing,for its thought-matter as well as 
for its speech-manner. Mr. Hubbard, though the unsuc- 
cessful rail at him, is a large personality in American life, 
a factor in social problems and economic questions, and a 
force in literature that has to be reckoned with. There is 
no one quite so fascinatingly unique as he in American 
public life to-day, and it is here testified that he is not only 
a good writer, workman and talker, but a good fellow. 
And all this despite the fact that on his tours he excites 
almost the same sort of rapturous enthusiasm among the 
ladies that we have noted in the case of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski. 
se 
Bryan’s Taste 

Mr. W. J. Bryan has a penchant for poetry. He con- 
cluded his book with a poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Now he has appegred as approving commentator on ‘‘The 
Man With the Hoe.’’ There is nothing upon which Mr. 
Bryan does not conceive himself to be an authority, but in 
his poetical appreciations, as in most of his other excita- 
tions, he proves himself possessed, chiefly, of a profound 
sympathy with third-rateness and tawdriness, the note of 
which he struck surely and strongly in his famous Mary- 
Janes’-top-note concluding metaphor, in the Chicago speech. 
If we’re not lucky, we may have Markham’s poem in the 
platform to be made at Kansas City. 


et 
The Book Business 


LITERARY people are still discussing the Appleton 
and Harper failures, as anomalies of a time in which more 
reading is being done than was ever done in the world be- 
fore. The Appleton Company published several books, 
the sales on which were phenomenal. ‘‘David Harum” 
is one in evidence at the present day. Why should a con- 
cern fail when it was selling books by the hundred thou- 
sand? Thecause has been stated by the Appletons, as a 
case of failure promptly to collect on the firm’s subscription 
publications. But there are those who assign as another 
cause of recent publishing disasters, the new fangled 
fashion of turning over books to the great department 
stores. The publishers have given the department stores 
books at a rate which enabled those great concerns to un- 
dersell the regular bookselling trade. The department 
stores might have sold a few thousands at a loss, as leaders 
or bait, to get bargain hunters into their places in the hope 
of selling things which were not marked at bargain prices. 
But the department stores could not afford to buy hundreds 
of thousands of books at the same rate as booksellers, and 
sacrifice the bookseller’s profit and more. The inference is, 
then, that the publishers really sold hundreds of thousands 
of books to department stores at figures too low to leave any 
substantial maxgin of profit. The department stores helped 
to make demands for books by extensive advertising, but they 
created so much demand in some instances that the pub- 
lisher in supplying it had to wipe out his margin of profit 
altogether. It might have been well it the department 
stores received only enough copies to sell at a loss in order 
to make the demand, but the great stores began to make 
lower terms in consideration of their ability to sell greater 
numbers of books. Publishing is expensive in these days, 
if any attempt be made at reputable publication, and so the 
publishing houses have lost money, in many instances, 
solely through their anxiety to sell enormous editions. The 
department stores would take a book and push it at their 
own figures. If the publisher didn’t like the figures, very 
well. The department stores would take up the books of 
some other publisher. At first what might be lost in the 
dealings with department stores was made up in profits 
from the regular booksellers, but soon the department 
stores drew away the booksellers’ patrons, and there were 
no profits from the booksellers. Who would pay $1.50 
for a book at a book store when he could get it for 95 cents 
at a big dry goods store? Andsothe publisher was brought 
to selling his books in bulk at figures that carried no profit 
at all. The book trade was practically ruined. Sales of 
100,000 volumes netted little for the publisher but the glory 
of having hit the public taste. There was no compensation 
in the sales of books of inferior popularity, for the people 








grew accustomed to bargain books, and would not invest in 
If they couldn’t get a book for less than $1.50 
And the boom- 
ing of one or two books destroyed the demand for all other 


others. 
they would wait untilit came out in paper. 


books. Sales of novels did not make up for no sales of 
other forms of literature. Houses that published many 
books lost more on the majority of books than could be 
made on cheaply sold popular books. The publishers got 
volume of business, but they got it at too great an expense. 
The end had to come as it did, in spite of great popular 
sellers. Those who are surprised at the failure of a house 
that sold three hundred thousand copies of one book forget 
that the sales were at reduced price, and that hundreds of 
other books were obscured and remained unsold because of 
the popularity of one. The publishers hurt themselves 
most when they struck a success. And they made a mis- 
take in cultivating a taste for but one kind of book—the 
novel. Again we see that one swallow doesn’t make a 
summer. 


et 
The Street Railway Deal 


THE stars are inauspicious for the syndicates and 
trusts. Every day brings forth new troubles and compli- 
cations, and the end is not yet, by any means. Bad has 
begun, and worse remains behind. We need not go far 
for interesting studies and observations. Let us take the 
local street railway syndicate, for instance, the affairs ot 
which have evoked considerable comment of late in the 
newspapers. The troubles of this syndicate have almost 
become chronic. Brown Bros. & Co., of New York, the 
head and front of the local traction combine, made strenu- 
ous efforts to sell the securities, but met with a lamentable 
failure. This, in spite of the fact that a dividend of 114 per 
cent. was hastily declared on the preferred stock, for the 
purpose, evidently, of enhancing the value of the watered 
securities, and attracting investors. There was no justifi- 
cation for a dividend-payment at this early stage of the 
history of the combine. Conservatism should have 
prompted the directors to defer a distribution to share- 
holders, and to accumulate a surplus to provide against all 
The only desire, however, was to 
Fortunately the 


possible contingencies. 
sell the securities and pocket big profits. 
well-laid plans were frustrated in their inception by the re- 
fusal of the investing public to buy and nibble at the bait, 
and the syndicate is now forced to carry a big amount 
of bonds and preferred and common stock for an 
indefinite length of time, running the risk, at the same 
time, of seeing the nominal value of their holdings 
lowered until a decent level has been touched. 
Bros. failed to secure an extension of the option for 
one year, and the remainder of the securities will be 
distributed to syndicate subscribers. Since the MIRROR 
referred to the affairs of the syndicate, three weeks ago, 
there has been a sharp decline in the value of the securi- 
ties, and holders are, apparently, growing more anxious to 
sell. The distribution of the remainder of bonds and stock 
will, it is thought, lead to interesting developments in the 
local security market. It would be interesting to know 
Edwards Whitaker’s thoughts on the present and future 
status of affairs. He may have a card up his sleeve; 
he may not be so very unhappy at the unsuccess- 
ful efforts of Brown Bros., and he may be fishing 
in the troubled waters. It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, and Mr. Whitaker may be relied upon to secure all 
there is in it, although the majority of the subscribers may 
have to lose some of their accumulated wool. There have 
been some fat commissions and other allowances that are 
not to be despised. Mr. Whitaker has made good use of 
his talents in a remarkable grabbing scheme. He has, to 
use the forcible, though not very elegant, words of Russell 
Sage, ‘‘milked’’ everybody and everything. An extension 
of the option has been refused, Brown Bros. have thrown 
up the sponge, so far as their connection with the syndicate 
is concerned, and their representatives have been ousted 
from the management. Mr. Whitaker now rules supreme, 
and wields the scepter. Ave Caesar, be merciful to your 
helpless vassals! 


Brown 
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Emperor of the United States 

THE Republican party is in a bad way. In every 
article in the chief organs of the party discussing the identity 
of the man to be nominated for Vice-President, the as- 
sumption is more or less openly made, that the man who 
will be nominated, is the man whom Mr. Hanna wants. 
Whenever Mr. McKinley is mentioned, even in the papers 
of his own party, you can see that Hanna is looming up be- 
hind him. The party is only Hanna. When he speaks 
the party falls into line. When Hanna takes snuff, the 
President, the Cabinet, the Senate and House promptly 
He is greater than all branches of Government 
with the possble exception of the Supreme Court. He dic- 
tates policies and changes of policies. He is the master of 
all appointments. He has the trusts in the hollow of his 
hand, and he’ll close on them before election time. Hanna 
is the fountain of honor. And the worst of it is, that the 
people accept Hanna and his position as a matter ot course. 
Hanna is practically the supreme power of the land, a 
power within the State greater than the State itself, a 
power not vested in him by the votes of the people, a power 
not achieved by arms or genius of any kind. He is re- 
sponsible to no one. Talk ot imperialism coming! It’s 
already here, and Hanna is the Emperor of the United 
States. 


sneeze. 
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The Queen In Ireland 

QUEEN VICTORIA is in Ireland as a mark of appre- 
ciation of the fact that Irish brains and courage saved 
British credit in the campaign in Natal. The old lady is 
received respectfully. The Queen is not welcomed by any 
outside the official sets. But the visit is useful for all that. 
It sets the fashion of good will towards Ireland, in England. 
It is an honest effort at conciliation and, as such, it cannot 
be wholly a failure. The old lady goes a long way out of 
her beaten path and to a great deal of trouble to show that 
she thinks of Ireland andthe Irish, and the Irish are too 
gallant to fail to appreciate the concession which royalty is 
now making to Irish National feeling. Forthe Queen in 
effect recognizes the separateness of Ireland by her action 
and signalizes her gratitude to Irish soldiers, not mere 

soldiers of the Empire. ° 

ze 
The Ohio Elections 

THE elections in Ohio do not convey much hope to the 
opponents of the National Administration. Cincinnati, pol- 
luted by McLean’s papers, has gone rousingly Republican. 
All the opposition to that party was united. Every anti in the 
city was out anti-ing against everything, yet the fusion candi- 
dates were snowed under.inthe other towns the story is the 
same. The explanation seems to be that the people are not 
anti-everything. Atleast they are not willing to take chances 
on installing in office the men of a party that has no con- 
structive policy. The Democrats have nothing to offer for 
They only say that the things now doing are be- 
And that sort of campaign doesn’t go 


us to do. 
ing wrongly done. 
with the people. 
et 
Aggie 

AGUINALDO is in Singapore, according to latest re- 
Now, really dear reader, is there any such person 
as Aguinaldo? Consider! The person who is everywhere 
at once must be nowhere. On this basis Aguinaldo is the 
most nullibietudinous individual since Tom Collins. Otis 
has never been able to get a glimpse of him. Even the 
correspondents can’t get near enough to him to fake in- 
terviews with him. Aguinaldo is probably a figment of the 
imagination, but if ever he be found it will be in Boston, 
Mass., or Lincoln, Neb., where his chief worshipers 


ports. 


reside. 
se 
Dewey 

ADMIRAL DEWEY must be candidate for Presidency. 
There is no other adequate reason for his swinging round 
the circle, so long after the first flush of his fame. If he 
be a candicate it should be announced. If not, he may be 
onlya pilot-fish for Mr. McKinley. lam told that the 
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Dewey enthusiasm has wonderfully cooled off. This is re- 
ported from places he has visited recently. It is even 
rumored that there isn’t much response here to the effort 
to provide for his entertainment on a vast scale. 
ze 
Predestination 

REV. DR. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS has abjured 
predestinarian Presbyterianism. The abjuration causes little 
The world doesn’t believe in the Calvinistic God 
Rev. Dr. Hillis has been late in catching up 
But, as a mere philo- 


comment. 
any more. 
with the procession of intelligence. 
sophical question, the matter of predestination is not set- 
tled by Dr. Hillis’ declaration against it. That foreknowl- 
edge and foreordination in a being who is pure act are one 
and the same, is simply irrefutable. No logic can destroy 
the predestinarian doctrine, once it is admitted that any- 
body is to be damned to Hell forall eternity. Predestinate 
damnation can be denied, logically, only upon a foundation 
of a different idea of God than has prevailed until lately. 
If only one man be damned of all the myriads who have 
lived, and if God know things from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, predestination is true. The damnation idea must 
be abandoned before predestination can be. Does Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis abjure the doctrine of damnation? 
te 
Webster Davis and the Boers 

WEBSTER DAVIS’ resignation from a post in the In- 
terior Department to champion the cause of the Boers by 
advocating American intervention in behalf of the burghers 
Mr. Davis will 
have no difficulty in finding excuse for our interposition in 
the African muddle. The United States is interested in 
Africa fully as much as it is in China, or will be, in a trade 
way, a few years hence. The United States may be con- 
sidered one of the African powers now, because the United 
States exercises, practically, a protectorate over Liberia, 
and there is a strong feeling in Liberia that this country 
should openly and frankly declare its protectorate, in order 
to check aggression against the little black Republic. If 
we are a world-power and can lick all creation, there is no 
good reason why we shouldn’t proceed to declare ourselves 
as the champion of Republics in general, and ot the Boer 
Mr. Davis is right. If we can 


is not so funny as many seem to think. 


Republics in particular. 
work up enough sentiment in this country in favor of our 
intervention, we shall intervene, regardless of all prece- 
dent. Why should we not? Mr. Olney, of Massachusetts, 
declares that, as a result of the events of the past two years, 
this country would not again keep silent about another 
series of American outrages. There is nothing to prevent 
our intervening, once the people will it. If Mr. Davis can 
get the people with him we shall intervene and find the 
justification in law afterwards. 


Fee 
AN HISTORICAL MYTH EXPLODED. 


Uncle Fuller. 





THE PETTICOAT STORY OF THE CAPTURE OF JEF- 
FERSON DAVIS. 





(For the Mirror.) 

On the seventeenth of March, there died at Madison, 
Wisconsin, the man who captured Jefferson Davis, Gen. 
Henry Harnden, commander of the Wisconsin division of 
the G. A. R. Of Massachusetts birth, the story of his life, 
crowded with adventures from boyhood until middle life, 
reads like the tale of an Elizabethan rover, and proves that 
the old Anglo-Saxon spirit and courage still live in the 
Yankee. But the one fact of his life for which he will be 
remembered is, that he captured Jefferson Davis. Shortly 
before his death, he published an account of this closing 
episode of the war, the pursuit and capture of the fleeing 
head of the dying Confederate States of America. Told 
with a Cromwellian vigor, the story is a fascinating one, 
but its chief historical value, at least to the people south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, is that it corrects an error that has 
crept into every history ot the civil war. It is safe to say 
that every history free from the error, is also without an 
account of the episode, or else slips over the crucial point by 
ignoring what has hitherto been regarded as the culmination 
of thecapture. It has gone into history that Jefferson Davis 
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was captured by Union cavalrymen while seeking to escape 
disguised in his wife’s clothes. Just why the assumption of 
any disguise that would facilitate his escape and save his 
life—for all thought the North would exact a vengeance of 
blood—should subject him to criticism, even obloquy, is 
hard to understand, but such is the case. This tale has 
always been a stigma upon the reputation of Jefferson Davis. 
And now comes Gen. Harnden, an eye witness of it all, the 
commander of the party that captured him, saying that the 
story is untrue. We quote from Gen. Harnden’s book: 

“It appears that when the fighting began, Mr. Davis 
was sleeping in his tent. Alarmed at the noise, he hastily 
arose and threw a shawl, or dressing gown around him, and 
started out, but meeting a soldier, was stopped and ordered 
back into his tent.’’ 

The fighting here referred to, was between two de- 
tachments of Northern troops, Wisconsin and Michigan 
cavalry, who, in the darkness of early morning, fired into 
each other. Later in Harnden’s account, in a chapter of 
‘‘Questions Answered,’’ he says: 

‘‘How was Davis dressed? 

‘‘He wore a common scouched hat, nice fine boots, no 
spurs, coat and pants of light blue English broad-cloth; 
taking all circumstances into consideration, he was neatly 
dressed. 

‘‘How did the hoop-skirt story get started? 

‘‘When we got back to Macon, Gen. Wilson sent for 
me and made me tell him all about my pursuit and the in- 
cidents of the capture of Davis. The General insisted upon 
every particular,as how he appeared, how he was dressed,etc. 
After narrating all, I told him that I heard the soldler 
who halted him say, that when Davis came out of his tent, 
he had his wife’s shawl on. This remark of mine was 
telegraphed North, and when it came back, it had appar- 
ently grown into its well known proportions.’’ 

In those days, shawls were commonly worn by men, in- 
deed, they were worn by men down to a later period. Mr. 
Davis was lying down, probably at least partially undressed, 
for it was the early hours of the day. He doubtless threw 
over his shoulders the first garment he could lay hands on, 
and so the hoop-skirt story originated. W. A. Curtis. 


Fe ad 
CLASSICAL TREASURE-TROVE, 





FORGOTTEN WORKS OF GREEK POETS RECOVERED. 





[For the MrrRRoR. | 

NTERESTING archaeological discoveries continue to 

| be made along the banks of the river Nile, in Egypt. 

The fertile soil has been the custodian, for thousands 
of] years, of almost priceless treasures, which are now 
being brought to light and furnish new material for the 
studies and researches of the historian, scientist and lover 
of literature. A great mass of papyrus-manuscripts has 
been dug out of the ground and thrown new light on ques- 
tions that have hitherto puzzled the scholars and 
defied solution. During the last ten years, the world’s 
classical treasures have been largely augmented. It is 
only necessary to refer to the discovery of some of the 
works of two Greek poets, of which we had formerly 
possessed almost nothing but the names,—Bacchylides and 
Herondas. These two writers lived during the third 
century, B. C., when the Greeks were engaged in their 
wars of liberty against the Persians. 

In addition to these finds, the archaeologists were re- 
warded with a dissertation of Aristotle’s on the Govern- 
ment of Athens, but the most precious treasure taken out 
of the débris was an almost complete ode of Sappho, 
which, according to the opinion of competent judges, is 
equal to the best which we hitherto possessed. It is a 
glittering, dazzling jewel, a beautiful gem, that is now 
proving the delight of all who can appreciate the highest 
of literature. The ode is written on a papyrus-fragment 
of the third century, B. C., which is rather badly muti- 
lated in some parts. The strophes are declared to justify 
those who have always maintained that the charges heaped 
upon the memory of Sappho are unjust, that there is noth- 
ing on which to base the presumption that she was the in- 
carnation of Lesbian Hedonism. 

The ode betrays nobility of mind and great affection for 
Charaxos, the brother of Sappho. The words almost re- 
mind one of the prayer of Elizabeth in Wagner’s ‘‘Tann- 


hauser.’’ The purity and tenderness of language are 
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such as to convince every impartial mind that Sappho 
never violated the rules of morality and had no reason to 
be ashamed of any one of her actions. 

Among other finds, are two papyri of the second cen- 
tury, B. C., which have been presented to the University 
of Strassburg. The papyri contain fragments of the 
works of Archilochos and Hipponax, of Ephesus. These 
two poets had been practically unknown, if exception is 
made of citations from their writings by other and later 
authors of Greece and Rome. : 

Archilochos may be considered a poet of the first rank. 
He lived about 640, B. C., and is known for his great 
lyrical gifts, his irony and satire. The late discoveries 
have only increased his fame; there are some critics who 
consider him almost the equal of Homer. Some of his 
verses are reminiscent of Catullus, the Roman poet. 

The poetry of Hipponax is a mixture of hatred, spite, 
envy and pessimism. He may be compared with Dean 
Swift in his power of vituperation and acid sarcasm. He 
seems to have been a poor devil, and filled with envy of 
those who had been the favorites of fickle fortune. His 
language is that of the streets and brothels. 

ee Ue 


SPRING-SONG OF GOTHAM. 





(MIRROR Correspondence.) 
Idylls of the Street 
T isSpring in New York. A swarthy Calabrian grinds 
| out a vernal chant under my window. High in the 
air, above the rataplan of the street, rise the staccato 
The Calabrian’s wife twirls and thumbs her tam- 
For a nickle one may 


notes. 
bourine, looking up expectantly. 
purchase all the grace and gratitude of the South. I make 
the hazard and am correspondingly rewarded. The dark 
eyes smile their thanks and the Calabrian twitches his cap. 
More organ-grinders with expectant wives and twirling 
tambourines—everything is overdone in New York. Chil- 
dren overflow with joyous tumult from the great tenement 
houses into the streets. A shrill gamin chorus pierces 
everywhere. Beggars creep out from their winter hiding 
places and with their manifold deformities movingly 
solicit the passer-by. A policeman suns himself on the cor- 
ner in easy independence, looking with good-humored toler- 
ance upon the varied din and disorder of an early Spring 
day in Harlem. The Daughters of Rebecca, tumid of 
bosom, voluptuous and over-ripe, promenade in all their 
garish finery. About them is at atmosphere of love and a 
somewhat vulgarized refrain of the song which is Solomon’s. 
An endless procession of baby-carriages, each holding a 
chubby, dark-eyed miniature of the race, suggests the solid 
virtues of these daughters of Israel. There is evermore 
clamor. The scissors-grinder, armed with a cornet, fur- 
nishes a shattering crescendo. Fakirs and hawkers of every 
sort mingle their strident challenges. The facial traits of 
the Jew repeat themselves on every hand with a persistent 
monotony. Men, lean and dark, women, brunette and over- 
fleshed. Now and then a man rarely handsome or a wom- 
an of singular, but perishable beauty; and occasionally a 
head that recalls the patriarchs. But few faces, indeed, are 
without that intent lock, that active quest of opportunity, 
which declares the Jew. Even the children play with a 
gravity and order, a restrained keenness of emulation, that 
one seldom notes among the offspring of the Gentiles. 
et 
Thim Rich People Do Have Money 

FARTHER west and south the carriages of the rich 
rolland flash on Fifth avenue. Women with haughty, 
wealth-spoiled faces look languidly out from their costly 
furs at the throngs of spectators on either side. Wonderful 
is the show of flunkies and the bravery of their uniforms. 
Magnificent and overwhelming is the assertion of the 
dollar. Yet this resplendent turn-out offers, here and there, 
a ghastly disclosure. I see men in those luxurious landaus 
who try obviously to appear at their ease and to simulate an 
aristocratic assurance, but who only fail the worse for the 
attempt; fellows with sly, parvenu faces, interlopers even 
among an aristocracy whose date is of yesterday. Some 
lucky coup or speculation, some Wall street transaction that 
will not bear the light, has landed them suddenly in the 
midst of the many-dollared. Such amazing changes of 
fortune are of every-day occurrence in New York. No one 
is greatly surprised at them, no one inquires too curiously 
into the antecedents of the newly enriched. Everybody 
is easier on the latter score than the persons immediately 








concerned. They are as conscious of their newness as were 
the Veneerings, while the self-satisfaction of wives and 


daughters is too grossly apparent. But they roll along in 
this promenade of wealth and the sidewalks almost tongue 
their envy. 

The women’s faces tell even more than the men’s. Old 
and young and of uncertain age, all of them in this corus- 
cating movement, this whirling Vanity Fair, make a com- 
mon confession of that pride which bruises the hearts of 
the needy like a stone. Grace and beauty are there, too, 
of course, and the American girl, highbred and lovely, 
costumed to the acme of dainty luxury, is a charming sight 
to see. But she hardly atones for the crass extravagance 
of the great money show, for this exposition of the best 
that America has to offer at the end of the century. And 
she, too, is set up as a chief prize in the market where the 
passions and the intrigues, the ambition and the lip-service 
of this society of strangely mingled elements, find their 
theater and their reward. 

ze st 
The Vernal Hoboes in the Park 

WITH the first genial warmth of the spring sun come 
into view all the poor devils, waifs and strays ot humanity, 
who annually renew their uncertain tenure of a bench in 
any of the public parks or squares. All of them have hard- 
luck stories, more or less moving and plausible, ending al- 
ways with a request for ‘‘a little assistance.’’ Some of 
them are deserving, more not. The true hobo strikes you 
with a business-like frankness and brevity which denote the 
professional. He is apt enough to win his case by saving 
your time. The most lamentable among all these heirs of 
misery are the poor fellows who have just gotten out of 
hospital and crawled to the park for asunbath. There you 
may see them on any fine day, sunning themselves with 
anxious care, looking at the backs of their thin, white 
hands, with the morbid interest of sick men, or turning a 
yellow eye upon you if you step into their sunshine. At a 
little distance roars and rattles the great babel from which 
they have dragged themselves with weary effort. Not un- 
like mariners are they, escaped, after long stress of storm 
and shipwreck, to die in the harbor that gives them refuge. 
For certain it is that many of them will never go back to 
the great babel to renew the hopeless struggle in which 
they were bafiled and broken. Here they will sit during 
the warm, spring days, each jealously claiming his bench 
by right of pre-emption, and indulged by his fellows in 
that poor monopoly. Here shall you see them dozing and 
muttering to themselves, in the manner of sick men. 
Sometimes a feeble argument will break out among them 
and voices rise high and shrill in the futile fierceness of the 
sick. Then the gruff policeman will interfere with a show 
of sternness which he does not feel. For the big copper is 
human, in spite of his size and his buttons, and well he 
knows that many of his charges will not trouble him when 
the leaves shall have turned again. 

ze 
Loquacious Literarians 

THE cacoethes loquendi has broken out fiercely among 
our best /itterateurs. Whether it be due to an access of 
vanity or to whatever cause, itis certain that the regnant 
cry among our lettered gentry is, ‘‘On to the lyceum!’’ 
Mr. Wm. Dean Howells is adventuring a hazard of late 
fortunes, reading from his works with the politely re- 
strained approval of the East Hackensack Literary Circle. 
Mr. Howells is ungifted as an elocutionist, and he is dis- 
tinctly inferior to Mr. Elbert Hubbard, of E. Aurora, in 
the respecis of stage presence and personal pulchritude. 
However, he has proved an acceptable entertainer for one- 
night stands. Mejor Pond, having published his reminis- 
cences of great lectures in the Ladies’ Home Journal—a 
literary feat which justifies Editor Bok in claiming an in- 
crease of a half-million circulation—has logically started 
out as agreat lecturer himself. It is well known that the 
Major managed the late Henry Ward Beecher’s tours, and 
often enjoyed the distinction of carrying that illustrious 
man’s carpet bag. ‘This is asufficient recommendation to 
the readers of Bok’s journal, and the patrons of the 
American lyceum generally. Next in importance to 
Major Pond, is the modest author of ‘‘The Man With the 
Hoe,’’ who has heretofore exhibited himself with a reck- 
less disregard of the expense which has sensibly impaired 
his value as a paying attraction. Prof. Markham has pre- 
pared an ingenious lecture entitled, ‘‘How I Wrote the 
Man With the Hoe,’’ but a considerable portion of this 





afflicted community is rather more concerned to learn 
why he did it, and what redress remains for his readers. 
Prof. Markham is greatly in demand among the disciples 
of Herr Most, who are striving for the abolition of all hoes 
and a general divvy of existing property. If Mr. Bryan 
should be elected, it is understood that the office of Ameri- 
can laureate will be created for Poet Markham, and he will 
accept with the same conscientious spirit that now moves 
him to explain, and really commentate his unrivaled poem 
in face of the public disinclination to hear another word 
about it. Mr. Bryan has written an article about the 
Markham poem for the Sunday papers, and, as a critic, 
he’s got as many wheels as he possesses in his capacity of 
currency reformer. 


But there be other stars in this firmament. Mr. Bolton 
Hall, having been made easy in his mind by a comfortable 
inheritance, has renounced the dangerous delights of porno- 
graphic literature, and is now lecturing on the Single Tax. 
In conformity with Mr. Hall’s principles, a one-priced 
ticket admits the public to these feasts of logic. Mr. 
Hall’s platform style is somewhat statistical and dry, but 
thoughtful hearers are duly impressed by the cogency of 
his reasoning and the immense importance which the lectur- 
er attaches to his own views. Mr. Ernest H. Crosby, who 
reminds well-informed persons of the great Tolstoi, for the 
striking reason that the two men are so different, continues 
his instructive lectures on the author of ‘‘The Man with the 
Floating Kidney.’’ Mr. Crosby, like his friend, Mr. Hall, 
is actuated by motives of philanthropy, rather than any 
desire to make money, in his public deliverances. Neither 
gentleman is, therefore, on strictly commercial principles, 
rated high as a lyceum attraction. The same may be said 
of the poets, Bliss Carman and Chas.G. D. Roberts, and 
the humorist, John Kendrick Bangs. Major Pond had 
Bangs out one season and attributes to this fact his own im- 
paired sense of humor. Messrs. Carman and Roberts re- 
cite their verses and, what is extraordinary in this age, live 
by them. Both gentlemen have laid a heavy obligation 
upon the province of Nova Scotia, which was ferra im- 
cognita in literature until their genius discovered it. It 
boots little that the same parrot cry has been raised against 
them as against Kipling, to-wit, that they have not given to 
the world a true copy of their native peninsula, its women 
and their ways, its menand their manners. Lovers of full- 
blooded poetry find the lucubrations of these gifted gentle- 
men somewhat thin, rendered a thought too diaphanous, as 
it were, by the fantastic play of northern fancy. But the 
point which concerns us here and now is, that the poets 
named have achieved a modest success in the public read- 
ing of their works, and they are in especial request at young 
ladies’ seminaries, where, it may be presumed, the passions 
are of a lofty, unrealized character, answering to the cold 
raptures of their hyperborean verse. 

ze 
A Dooley Club 

SOME of the younger Jiterat: of the town talk of or- 
ganizing a Dooley Club, in honor of Chicago’s proudest 
literary product and most finished painter of manners. In- 
cidentally, it is proposed that the Club shall study the amus- 
ing works of Prof. Theodore Roosevelt, Col. Richard 
Harding Davis and Mister Paul Leicester Ford. Since the 
writings of Mr. Dooley are of a joyous, exoteric character, 
requiring no profound analysis, it has been deemed wise to 
select the other eminent authors for more strenuous mental 
impact, and in order to repel from the club the suspicion 
of its being a mere chowder party. Mr. T. St. John 
Gaffney and the Hon. Jacob A. Riis, who have revived the 
ancient feud of the Irish and the Danes, on account of 
their furious emulation in celebrating the martial valor, the 
literature and the statesmanship of Lieut. Col. Roosevelt, 
are to head the listof charter members. Mr. Riis, being 
an authority on the cubic measurement of air—see his great 
book, ‘‘How the Other Half Lives’’—ought to make an ex- 
cellent chairman. It need hardly be added that, together 
with Messrs. Gaffney and Riis, names that shine with a 
soft lustre, the scarcely less famous names, Bliss Carman, 
John J. Rooney, Whidden Graham, Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
and J. J. A’Becket, sufficiently attest the high character and 
exalted purpose of the Dooley Club. There is already in 
progress a spirited discussion as to an appropriate motto for 
the club, but it seems likely that the members will come to 
an amicable agreement by taking a hint from Mr. Dooley 
himself—‘‘An’ how will it come out, Hinnissey, I dinnow?’’ 
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Tommy Atkins’ Benefit 

THE pro-British sympathizers organized a benefit last 
week at the Metropolitan Opera House, for the ‘‘gentle- 
in khaki, ordered South.’’ A very large sum of 
money was realized. The boxes were taken at an ad- 
vanced tariff by members of the swell set. High up 
among the names was that of Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer. Her 
husband’s newspaper has been strongly pro-Boer, in order 
to maintain its circulation, the popular sentiment running 
that way in New York. But among the swell set, the 
entree into whose charmed circle Joseph Pulitzer has al- 
ways coveted, the warmest feeling exists for the British, 
and a championship that finds expression in big cheques. 
Wisdom is evidently not departed from her favorite 
children. 


men 


ze 
Tammany Tricks 

JOHN C. SHEEHAN has been finally turned down as 
leader of the Ninth District, per order of Richard Croker. 
The fall of Sheehan throws a curious light upon the in- 
wardness of Tammany politics. Some years ago, Sheehan 
came here from Buffalo, where he had gained a thorough 
political experience. His brother, Wm. F. Sheehan, was 
then Lieutenant-Governor of the State, elected with David 
B. Hill as Governor. The Sheehans became a power in 
New York, Wm. F. connecting himself with great corpo - 
rations, John C. taking a large hand in the affairs of 
Tammany. Croker went to Europe, appointing the latter 
Sheehan as his deputy. He remained absent a long time, 
and the management of the Tammany forces during the 
Bryan campaign devolved upon his deputy. It became 
matter of gossip that Sheehan was fixing the ward captains 
for himself, and an actual count proved that a large ma- 
jority of them were in favor of his continuing in the lead- 
ership. Mr. Croker’s friends became sincerely alarmed. 
The big boss came home. ‘‘And if John Sheehan had 
stood firm,’’ said a man high in the councils of Tammany, 
relating the incident apropos of Sheehan’s last battle, 
‘Mr. Croker would have gone back to Europe within a 
week.’’ Sheehan’s nerve failed him, and he declared he 
could not be false to the man who had made him. It is 
true he hesitated for a moment, knowing the game was in 
his hands, but fearing to play it. For that moment’s 
pause, Richard Croker has never forgiven him, and has 
never ceased to persecute him. He deposed Sheehan from 
the deputy boss-ship, and now, by means of the patronage at 
his disposal, has at last crushed out his political life in his 
own district. Sheehan will talk big for awhile, and make 
threats of contesting the primaries, etc. Butin the end 
he will subside, as the man turned down by Tammany al- 
ways does subside; as Mr. Bourke Cockran, the biggest 
man turned down by Tammany in manya day, has sub- 
sided. The same thing happens when the Catholic Church 
turns down a priest who has offended. In each case we 
see the resistless power of the regular organization. 


et 
Reform’s Collapse 


THE latest moral spasm has speut its force, and very 
little good has accrued from it. One discovery of some 
importance was made. The police, it seems, were not 
nearly so anxious to shield the dive-keepers as they were to 
cloak certain rich men who owned and leased their crim- 
inal resorts, and who are heavy contributors to the political 
corruption fund. The talk of breaking Chief Devery, of 
indicting the police commissioners, of cleansing the Augean 
stables, etc., has died out, as it usually does. The soiled 
doves have ceased to flutter, and the machinery of the law 
is resting after convicting a few minor offenders. The big 
gamblers are resuming with circumspection, and the 
Tenderloin offers a chastened but persuasive show of its 
peculiar activity. Tammany’s Mayor takes occasion to 
declare Gotham, in respect of its size and cosmopolitan 
character, the most virtuous city in the world. Even Dr. 
Parkhurst neglects to raise his voice in angry dissent. 
There be signs of anewspaper reaction. The Sun, bitterly 
anti-Tammany as it is, deprecates the periodic stirring-up 
of the civic filth. Citizens generally appear to be satisfied 
with the small results of the latest crusade against protected 
vice. The nine days’ wonder is wondered out, and the 
yellow journals are looking for fresh sensations. Thus 
endeth, as always, the spasmodic demand for reform and 
social purity. Michael Monahan. 
New York, April 1st, 1900. 


TENEBRAE. 





(For the MIRROR.) 
I. 
MY KING. 
SAID I'll find him in yon palace hall— 
| For lo! they tell me that I seek a king; 
The rugs are silken where his footsteps fall, 
And round him glitters many a priceless thing. 


I found him where the city hides her shame— 
His friends the outcast beggar and the thief; 
I knew him for My King—his royal name, 
A Man of Sorrows and a Friend to Grief. 


oe 
Il, 
MATER DOLOROSA, 
His mother, Our Lady of Sorrows, 
Stood alone on Calvary’s hill; 
Three crosses reeled against the sky 
And all the world was still. 


Then they came to Our Lady of Sorrows— 
Came gently to lead her away, 

But she set her face to the cross on high 
And watched through the dying day. 


Then they said ‘‘Dear Lady of Sorrows! 
‘Still thine anguish! Lift up thine head! 
For a Prince has come to his Father’s home—”’ 
And she answered, ‘‘My Son is dead.’’ 
Belleville, Ills. Charles Edward Thomas. 
eee 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


HOW CLEVELAND HAS EFFECTED IT. 





| For the MrIRRoR. | 
OW that the demand for reform in St. Louis is loud 
N and urgent, it may be interesting to know how re- 
form has recently been accomplished in the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The details are taken from the March 
issue of the publication City Government. St. Louisans will 
be especially interested, because an ex-St. Louisan has 
been the chief, practical, efficient force in the work of 

morally cleansing Mr. Hanna’s town. 

The work in Cleveland is three years old, and so much 
has been accomplished the work is to be continued. Reform 
movements do not vanish into thin air, or ‘‘hot air,’’ in 
Cleveland, as they have done so often in St. Louis. 
Municipal affairs were in a bad state in Cleveland when, 
three years ago, some of the citizens, feeling the need of a 
better local government, banded themselves together, irre- 
spective of party or other separating influences, to improve 
conditions. They called themselves the Municipal Asso- 
ciation. The general purposes of the organization are thus 
set forth in its constitution: 

To induce citizens and taxpayers to take a more active and 
earnest part in municipal affairs. 

To disseminate instructive'information relative to the govern- 
ment of the City of Cleveland. 

To devise and advocate plans for its improvement. 

To promote business-like, honest and efficient conduct in 
municipal affairs. 

To secure the choice of competent officials. 

To encourage faithful performance of public duty, to secure 
the enactment and enforcement of laws for the economical, in- 
telligent and progressive management of the affairs of the city 
government. 

Any citizen may become a member by the payment one dollar 
and subscribing to the constitution. 

At regular monthly meetings of the association, organ- 
ized in councilmanic districts, the needs of the district are 
discussed, and also the best means of attaining the best re- 
sults. At all these gatherings the councilmen representing 
the district are notified that their presenceis desired. And 
they make it a point to get there, where they are given seats 
of honor and, from time to time, asked for a public pledge 
to faithfully represent the voice of the people in dealing 
with the various questions coming up in the council. 

The methods of the main association have been practi- 
cal from the beginning. The chief, practical feature has 
been the engagement of a man of initiative ability, tact, 
good judgment, energy and integrity in the local field, 
nosing about the departments all the year through. The 
man who thus keeps tab upon the proceedings at the Cleve- 
land City Hall is aformer St. Louisan, Mr. M. A. Fanning, 
who was private secretary to Mr. D. R. Francis during that 
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gentleman’s terms as Mayor of St. Louis and Governor of 
Missouri. The information gathered by Mr. Fanning, who 
is also Secretary of the Association, is from the inside, and 
consequently the Association can act with regard to all 
measures upon full knowledge of the circumstances and 
conditions attaching to the affairs discussed. The Secre- 
tary of the Association, before every election in Cleveland, 
collects and reports to the body information concerning 
candidates to be voted for. The facts include the good and 
the bad in the record of a man’s public life. Also the 
Secretary reports upon the man’s ability, training and fit- 
ness. The substance of these reports is submitted to the 
Association in bulletins. Recommendations are made in 
only rare exceptions, the Association preferring that the 
reader should draw his own conclusion from the statements 
made. 

Through the maintenance of this novel feature, and a 
strict adherence to the non-partisan idea, much good has 
been accomplished, and the Association has come to be 
recognized as one of the most potent forces for good govern- 
ment in Cleveland. Its greatest achievement was the over- 
throw of the McKisson administration in the spring of 1899. 

The first district associations were organized a year ago, 
and they have been at work long enough to successfully 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of the councilmen that it is 
wise to follow the suggestions of the people. The district 
associations, when they declare themselves upon a subject, 
produce upon the representative of the district the effect of 
having received instructions from the best and most intelli- 
gent constituents. ‘‘Thus far,’’ says Secretary Fanning, 
who has undertaken to organize every district, ‘‘the five in 
operation have been most successful, and I expect to have 
one in each of the eleven districts by the end of the year. 
The people, especially the laboring classes, are becoming 
more and more interested in the general subject of good 
government.’’ Furthermore, Mr. Fanning declares that 
the work of the association has rendered it ‘‘practically im- 
possible for a corrupt man to be elected to office in the city 
of Cleveland.’’ If that statement be exact then the people 
of St. Louis should at once proceed to adopt the methods 
outlined. In view of the fact that the demand for reform 
in St. Louis is urgent, the MIRROR will print in the next 
issue an article on this subject especially prepared for this 
paper by Mr. Fanning, who is not only a reform publicist 
but a journalist of distinction. 


eR 
EVOLUTION OF MR. AND MRS. SPRAT. 





Jack Sprat could eat no fat 


His wife could eat no lean. 
Old Song. 





since on their stools they sat 
And picked the dish with simple zest— 
Master and Mistress Sprat. 


ci good old times are changed and gone 


And then they tipped the platter up and 
tongues were put to use, 

And turn about they licked it clean—then 
waste had no excuse. 


But now they have a caterer, with cro- 
quettes and all that, 

And that’s what mixed the business up 
for John and Susan Sprat. 


Sue ate the fat and staid at home —her 
household was her pride; 

And John devoured the ruddy flesh and 
faced the world outside. 


But now the mingled diet breeds a se- 
quence strange to view— 

John lolls at home while Sue fares forth 
to make the world anew. 


No longer Sue in flowing robes garbs 
modesty and sense; 

She bikes and rows in circus clothes with 
legs in evidence. 


John reads the pessimistic lore of Nordau 
and the rest, 

While fresh-eyed Sue thinks life is good 
in dear John’s shirt and vest. 


John trots the babies—all there are—and 
paints at plaques and things, 


Ghe Mlirror. 


While Sue makes oratoric war on gold 
bugs, rings and kings. 


You see the tangle, how it grew, because 
they couldn’t find 

Which meat they ate was next the ribs 
and which was next the rind. 


And all the world grows upside down, 
and men and maids confuse 

Their several mated contraries of looks 
and likes and use. 


And Chanticleer will sing and cluck, and 
Biddy crow and stride, 

While stand-up lunches, ground and caked, 
the mince-meat fare provide. 


I don’t know what we’re coming to, but 
wish I could have been 
Where John and Sue ate food they knew 
and licked the platter clean. 
William McIntosh. 


et et 
SCHOPENHAUER ON LOVE. 





INTERVIEW WITH THE APOSTLE OF NEGATION. 


t HE French magazine, La Grande Revue, recently con- 





tained a hitherto unpublished essay of the late M. 

Challemel-Lacour, the political philosopher and 
statesman, who, at one time, occupied the chair of the 
President of the French Senate. The essay related to a 
visit of the author to the City of Frankfort, and an inter- 
view with the great German pessimist, Arthur Schopen- 
hauer. M. Challemel-Lacour was, apparently, deeply im- 
pressed with the personality and views of Schopenhauer, 
especially with his opinion on the origin and nature of love. 
Parts of the essay have been translated for the MIRROR 
by Mr. F. A. Huter, and herewith follows: 

Love is a dream which vanishes in daylight, but it is 
such a sweet dream that, to prolong it, mankind would 
gladly welcome eternal night. The idols of antiquity have 
been destroyed, and only their dust remains. Ambitions 
and ideals which used to haunt the mind and soul of youths 
have become the object of derision and satire. Only love 
remains to sweeten the bitterness and disappointments of 
life and to palliate its banality. 

By accident, however, I met a man who possessed suffi- 
cient audacity to lay his chilling hand even, on this our last 
and highest ideal. Never shall I forget the evening when 
I made his acquaintance. It was ina little restaurant at 
Frankfort, that city of bankers and alchemists, of Jews and 
emperors,of parliaments and revolts,of Goethe and ‘‘Faust.’’ 
In my mind’s eye I can still see the room where we sat at 
table. Gaiety and noise surrounded us; the guests were 
laughing and joking, but the old German continued to talk 
to me in his customary calni and tranquil manner. I heard 
nothing but his quiet, slow, yet so impressive words. A 
satanic fascination seemed to emanate from and to surround 
him. His appearance inspired confidence and peace of 
mind; serenity was enthroned on his high, smooth forehead; 
it seemed that he had never loved, nor hated. A little dog 
cowered at his feet, and his hand, ever and anon, passed 
with unfeigned and surprising affection over the back of 
the animal. 

The words of the old philosopher almost hypnotized 
me; they enthralled and overpowered me completely. I 
wished to leave, but was retained by the irresistible desire 
to see and hear him tear one veil after another from my 
long-cherished ideals. The anathema, pronounced with a 
voice that betrayed not a sign of emotion, extended over 
everything that I had adored and believed. His reasoning 
circles grew larger and larger, comprising women, children, 
love, marriage and nature. 

Stupefaction seized me, as I saw the hideous void ex- 
tending on all sides. I endeavored to refute his argu- 
ments, but realized the weakness of my logic, myself. I 
called his attention to the fact that love dwells in the heart 
of the lowest and the most vulgar of men, and cited in- 
stances of the heroic self-sacrifice and devotion of lovers 
from the pages of history. The doubts which gradually 
encompassed me I tried to dissipate with the memories of 
pure affection which I evoked from my own past life. 

My protestations failed to have any affect on the great 
philosopher. He replied: ‘‘Love is an evil; it represents 
the meditation of the genius of the species. The youth, 














































who is willing to die for the object of his affection, and 
the maiden, whose radiant beauty excites the admiration of 
even old men, and brings down on his knee everybody 
carrying a masculine heart in his bosom, what are they? 
Two machines operated by the hands of the imperious 
genius of their species. 

‘‘This genius has only one thought, and that is the dura- 
tion of the genus homo. In this thought there is nothing of 
the ideal. You may admire, if you will, the proceeding of 
this autocrat, but do not forget that his only anxiety is to 
fill and repair the breaches, to maintain the equilibrium and 
to provide against the exigencies of death. 

‘“‘You may make a luxury, a pastime out of love, but 
with the genius of the species it is an industry; his only de- 
sire is to produce. This is the reason why he so closely 
observes the combinations, reactions and peculiarities of 
his machines. 

‘‘The man and woman who pass each other in the street 
and exchange rapid, yet such significant glances; those 
who stare at each other in the theater; the plebeian who 
elevates his eye to the queen; the society woman whose 
fancy lights upon some poor devil and considers him well- 
proportioned, they all obey the same command, the same 
mysterious power. 

‘‘The morality-fiends may condemn this brutal con- 
The poets speak uf predestined souls and in- 
explicable attractions. But poets are irresponsible dream- 
ers, and the moral philosophers are asses. We are the in- 
struments, the courtiers and dupes of the implacable 
autocrat. 

‘‘Love, for you, isa religion. You believe that, when 
you love, you practice the cult of beauty, and so enter the 
celestial concerts. Smiling, tempting lips, which disclose 
white teeth, engender all sorts of dreams and phantoms in 
your mind. But you forget that healthy, strong teeth indi- 
cate excellent digestive functions, and digestive functions, 
you know, are hereditary. 

‘‘For women, we play the fool and clown from morning 
till evening; it is a comedy of courtesy and gallantry. To 
please them, we force ourselves to despicable grins; we af- 
fect sentiments and beliefs which we secretly deride, and 
we cowardly deny sentiments which we do possess. 

‘‘T trust, my dear friend, that you will not denounce me 
as arenegade or degenerate, and that you do not harbor 
the delusion that I would belittle the important part which 
woman plays in the work of civilization.’’ 

The old German looked at me as if he expected a reply, 
but I did not have the heart to say anything. 


st st vt ut 
RESURGAM. 


cupiscence. 





[Translated for the Mirror, from the French, by A. Lenalie.] 


‘Certainly not,’’ exclaimed Rouveray, ‘‘we cannot be 
absclutely dead when we have drawn the last earthly 
breath. The limbs are motionless, the heart has ceased to 
beat, the lungs no longer transform the black blood into 
red, but, in almost every case, perhaps in all, one might, 
by employing elementary forces ingeniously, resuscitate us 
for an hour, a day, or some months, according to the con- 
dition of the tissues. Nothing will be more common than 
temporary resurrection in ages to come. To me this is a 
thing as sure as the replacing of steam by electricity. 

‘*Reason suffices to justify this belief, but a strange in- 
cident, and one that would have been considered a miracle, 
or the result of black art, has contributed towards confirm- 
ing my conviction. 

us 

‘‘A few years since, I lived happily with my Uncle 
William. This excellent man treated me as a son, and, 
in fact, destined me as the inheritor of his wealth, which 
was considerable. He had other relatives, all rich, and 
among them a charming young niece, Marie Rouveray, of 
whom I was passionately enamored. She returned my 
love and, during the spring of 1895, my Uncle William an- 
nounced our engagement. To complete this arrangement 
he was obliged to promise Marie’s parents, who were prac- 
tical and grasping, a sum equivalent to their daughter’s 
dowry, besides signing a contract whereby I was appointed 
his legatee. Our marriage was to take place in the spring; 
and I was awaiting the date with impatient yet joyous ar- 
dor, when, suddenly, my uncle was stricken with death. 

‘‘This was towards the end of May. We were at the 
chateau Veyle, fifteen kilometers from the little village of 


Ierre. The doctor, called in haste, could only confirm his 
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~ |? © Easter Gl d Mull 
: | 3 aster Gloves and Millinery, § 
. 4 AND Costumes Such as Have Never Before » 
4 BEEN SEEN IN THIS cr. k 
: ‘ Hats, Toques and Bonnets. & 
' ‘ OW Wonderously Beautiful and Ready to Wear at a K 
| Moment’s Notice. All at Such Moderate Prices That k 
; 3 Has Led to the Commonly Accepted Saying That for & 
’ : the Best for the Least Money You Must Go to | 
" ‘ Nugents. Pin SES & 
- | An Elaborate Showing of the Newest Creations 
7 —A Magnificent Display that will excite the NEW CLOTH APPLIQUED ROBES , 
| Admiration of Every Lady who sees them. L 
and NEW COTTON WASH ROBES. ® 
| One of Our Beautiful Costumes, Such a Diversity of Assortment That : 





Prices Range all the Way from 


$13.00 to $58.75 


(and only one of Hundreds Equally Elegant) 


DISPLAYED ON LIVING MODELS 


And sketched especially for lady readers of ‘‘The Mirror.”’ 
ISN’T IT A BEAUTY? 

Is made of Black Taffeta over white with black 

lace insertion—the white showing through; new 

Bolero Bodice Waist, Yoke of Mousseline de Soie, 

jabot of Turquoise Liberty Silk. Skirt is tucked 

all around with deep knee flaring flounce, cut 


demi-traine. This magnificent $125 00 
oo 


Costume only - - - 
Could not be duplicated under double thiS money. 


New Laces, 
New Neckwear, 


Nothing Wanted—Nothing Missing. 
JABOTS, TIES, COLLARS, FICHUS 


and FRONTS. They’re all here. 


You'll find prices Lowest in town. 
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Ladies’ Gloves 





Ladies’ Gloves 


at $1.00 Pair. 


Our ‘‘Victoria,’’ best Kid 
with patent clasps, in all the 
newest spring shades. Sizes 
54% to 1%. The Best Dollar 
Glove in America equal to 
any $1.25 and many $1.50 





at $1.35 Pair. 


The New Suede (undressed ) | 
Kid Gloves with 3-patent 
Clasps and newest embroid- 
ery effects, every pair fitted 
to the hand. 


at $1.50 Pair. 


The ‘‘Dorotby,’’ our Special 
make Fine French Glacé Kid 
Gloves with patent clasps and 
newest embroidery. For 
Dress or Street wear. Every 
-_ fitted to the hand. 


at $1.65 Pair. 


The ‘‘Souvenir’’ Trefousse 
Kid Gloves, fine overseam 
sewn with patent clasps. All 
sizes (warranted) and fitted 
to the hand. 


‘| Ladies’ (iloves | Ladies’ Gloves 


at $1.85 Pair. 


The ‘‘Mignon’’ Trefousse 
best Pique Sewn Suede 
Gloves full Pique with London 
point embroidery. Every pair 
fitted and qnasantons. 








Glove Sold Elsewhere. ian 
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decease, and, as it was night, I was obliged to defer all the 
necessary legal formalities until the next day. 

‘(My grief was excessive. Contrary to conditions usu- 
ally existing between those who love most sincerely, there 
had never come between my uncle and myself, the slightest 
shade of variance. Our affection was perfect in its har- 
mony. In losing himI had really parted with a portion of 
my own being. Towards midnight, seated near the corpse, 
I had exhausted my tears, and, clasping the cold hand of 
my friend, I pressed my lips upon it despairingly. These 
few hours that had elapsed had rendered the man of flesh a 
form of marble: the face was hard and rigid; the eyes, 
through the half-closed, turgid lids, had the fantastic ap- 
pearance of an old Egyptian statue. Never, I believe, did 
a body present more fully, every characteristic aspect of a 
corpse. 


& 


‘“‘To escape a brief moment from my painful thoughts I 
seated myself at a small table which my uncle was accus- 
tomed to write upon. I re-read some of his notes and 
handled, with sorrowful tenderness, his pen, pencils and 
seal. Suddenly I recalled the fact that he had formally 
commanded me, in case of unforewarned decease, to read 
the papers contained in the drawer of thistable. For 
which purpose he had given mea key to it. I sought it, 
opened the drawer and found some business papers and the 
will. By this will my uncle bequeathed all his property to 
me—but, alas! there was nodate. The will was invalid! 
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This was a vaidiiiaciis Without money I should lose 
Marie, and, deprived at once of my uncle and my fiancee, I 
felt that I had not the courage to live. 

& 

“‘T fell into a sort of stupor caused by the delirium of 
grief. Two hours thus elapsed. The weather became 
more and more stormy and suffocating. I opened the win- 
dow and regarded a strange sky, of coppery tint, cleft, at 
intervals, by long, blue streaks of lightning that brilliantly 
illumined the hill-tops. The grass and foliage radiated 
pale gleams. A wild animal glided along the end of the 
park so evasively that I could not distinguish whether it 
might be a wild-cat or a fox. A screech-owl hooted at in- 
tervals; and the air was surcharged with electricity to such 
an extent that it was palpable. I felt waves of electric 
fluid along my vertebrae, followed by shocks. 

‘Towards half-past two I reseated myself near the dead 
body. With astonishment I noticed that the expression of 
the face had changed. The cheeks were softer and more 
rounded, the eyelids less purple. At each lightning-flash 
there followed a quiver of the lips. MHorrified, I was un- 
able to remove my gaze from its face. And slowly, grad- 
ually, life seemed to be reborn therein, a mysterious life, 
phantasmagoric, a life without pulsation or breath. 

‘Near three o’clock, peals of thunder reverberated for 
the first time, at first distant, then approaching nearer. 
Batteries of lightning followed by deafening thunder- 
volleys filled the park. And suddenly, in horror and af- 


fright, I saw the hand of the corpse move; I saw the eye- 
lids open, disclosing the haggard eyes with distended 
pupils. I cried out in terror, retreating to the window. A 
sharp flash, a thunder-peal, the trees in the park enveloped 
with flame, as though fired by an incendiary, and the corpse 
rose in its winding-sheet and walked slowly, mechanically, 
with sinister movement, towards the writing-table, seized a 
pen, and wrote a date on the will. Then it returned to the 
bed, fell, and was still. The storm died away beyond the 
hill-tops. 
& 

‘*Such,’’ said Rouveray, ‘‘is the history of my uncle’s 
resurrection. I have never related it before: they would 
have believed me insane, my brain turned by the death- 
watch at my uncle’s bedside. But it is a true recital. I 
attribute this extraordinary event to the action of the elec- 
tric fluid upon the muscles of the corpse, owing to peculiar 
conditions generated by the violence of the storm, and I 
repeat, it is my sincere conviction that science in the 
future will discover a means to revive the dead for an 
indefinite period. Has it not already occurred recently,— 
in employing powerful mechanical means to illustrate to 
students the methods of restoring drowned people to con- 
sciousness,—that a man, believed to be dead for some 
hours, was reawakened to life? And may not electricity, 
during an electrically surcharged storm, act in greater de- 
gree upon the muscles of a man than upon the limbs of a 
dead frog, as in the historic experiments of Galvani? 
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SOCIETY. 
Mermod & Broadway and 
Locust. 

Mrs. Harvey Miller is sojourning at Coro- 
nado Beach. 

Miss Nellie Anheuser has returned from 
a sojourn at Hot Springs. 

Miss Mary Kimball is entertaining Miss 
Hattie Sheppard of Jerseyville, Ill. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Shoemaker gave a 
box party at the opera last Friday evening. 

Miss Martha Boogher has for her guest 
her cousin, Miss Claudie Silver of Lexing- 
ing, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Montgomery who are 
traveling in California are now at Hotel de 
Monterey, Cal. 

Miss Ethelyn Jackson of Marshall, Mo., 
returned to her home last Friday after a 
visit to Mrs. Leslie Marmaduke. 

Miss Rosa Harris who has been spending 
the winter with Miss Mary Good, has re- 
turned to her home in Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Will Kavanaugh of 4635 Maryland 
ave. is entertaining Mrs. Louis Kavanaugh, 
and Mrs. Jack Strong of Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. T. F. Prewitt is in New York City 
visiting her daughter, Mrs. Peter Stuyve- 
sant Pillot, who is receiving congratulations 
over the advent of a little son, now two 
weeks old. 

The Acephalous Euchre Club has suspen- 
ded its meetings until after Lent. Its next 
meeting will be the [uesday after Easter, 
when it will be entertained by Mrs. Russell 
Harding of the Southern Hotel. 

Mrs. Calvin R. Lightner gave a 
euchre party on Tuesday afternoon 
from three to five o’clock. About twenty- 
five guests were present. The rooms 
were decorated with American beauty roses, 
and after the game a dainty luncheon was 
served in the private dining room. 

Mrs. E. Campbell, of 4410 Delmar ave. 
gave a luncheon on Thursday afternoon. 
The decorations were yellow, with a large 
growing bunch of jonquils in the center of 
the table. The guests were Mesdames 
George Massingale, John A. Lee, Leroy B. 
Valliant, Houston Force, Philip Hale, Wm. 
G. Moore, Plummer, Madison, Williamson. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eddy of 4111 N. 11th St., 
celebrated her 85th birthday on last Thurs- 
day afternoon. Mrs. T. Griswold Com- 
stock and Miss Blanche Eddy, assisted in re- 
ceiving their mother’s guests, among whom 
were Mesdames A. J. Dreas, Rutherford, 
S. E. Hoke, G. W. Lucas, Walton, T. J. 
Connor, Charies Lindenschmidt, Ida Holt, 
and Misses Fannie Hoyt, Fannie Watson, 
Martha Hoke, and Walton. 

One of the events of last week was the 
musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Chauvenet, at their home on Chamberlain 
ave. Miss Elsie Ruegger, the ’cellist, came 
on from New York especially to play upon 
the occasion, and Miss Jeannette McClana- 
han delighted the guests with her well-trained 
soprano voice. The programme was ar- 
ranged by Professor Alfred Ernst, who 
accompanied the soloists. A platform was 
arranged in the music room, which was 
decorated with garlands of smilax draped in 
the openings, in lieu of the portieres, which 
had been removed in order not to impede 
the tones of the music. Behind the piano 
was a large vase, containing a gigantic 
bunch of long-stemmed American beauty 
roses, reaching almost to the ceiling. The 
windows were ornamented with bunches of 
spirea. The opening number was a duet 
for the piano and ’cello, a sonata by Boccher- 
ine; this was followed by a suit of songs by 


Jaccard’s, 


_ Whe Blirror, 


Brahms, rendered by Miss McClanahan. A 
number of other selections followed, and 
the musicians received enthusiast ic applause. 
Mrs. Chauvenet, who is a charming hostess, 
received her guests ina delicate to:lette of 
jonquil yellow, trimmed with lace. 

Grandfather clocks with full Welling- 
ton and Westminister chimes, in mahogany 
and antique oak, at J. Bolland Jewelry 
Company, [Mercantile Club Building, 
Seventh and Locust. 

A fashionable wedding was that of Miss 
Clara Vogelsang and Mr. Charles Henry 
Slaughter of Ottumwa, Iowa. The bride, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Vogelsang, of No. 1 Windemere place, 
has been much admired in German circles. 
The ceremony took place on Wednesday 
evening at half-past seven o’clock, and 
was witnessed only by relatives. Miss 
Henrietta Lullman was the maid of honor, 
and Misses Smith of Rushville, Ind., and 
Edna Langenburg were the bridesmaids. Mr. 
Jesse Slaughter served as best man, and 
Mr. E. Lockwood and Dr. La Force of 
Ottumwa, were the groomsmen. The bride 
wore a lovely gown of white brocaded satin, 
trimmed with a profusion of magnificent 
point lace. The skirt was made en traine, 
and the bodice low and sleeveless, and 
filled in with a transparent guimp and 
sleeves of lace,and a chic bolero jacket. The 
bridal bouquet was of white roses and lilies 
of the valley. The maid of honor wore a toilette 
of pink liberty silk organdie, embroidered 
in polka dots. The skirt was made slightly 
long with a deep accordeon-pleated flounce 
at the bottom, edged with a ruching of pink 
ribbon. The bodice was high with a trans- 
parent guimp and sleeves of mull and lace 
insertion. The bridesmaids wore similar 
toilettes, with the exception of being of 
white silk organdie over white silk. All 
three carried shower bouquets of brides- 
maid roses and white hyacinths. In the 
bridal party also was little Miss Elise Vogel- 
sang, who was prettily dressed in white 
organdie and carried a basket of rose petals, 
to strew before the bride. After the recep- 
tion Mr. and Mrs. Slaughter departed for 
the East, where they will spend their bridal 
tour, before going to their home in Ottumwa. 
Among the guests at the reception were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Bolin, P. M. Kiley, 
R. E. McMath, R. M. McMath, Tom Barry, 
E. Ehbrler, Otto Shulze, F. E. Zelle, H. 
Niederinghaus, J. Hollman, Chas. Zelle, 
C. F. Wenneker, J. Harris, Harry Hubbard, 
O:to Stifel, B. F. Vogt, E. H. Conrades, 
H. Studnizka, J. D. Stegman, Carl Sewe, 
F. Langenberg, E. A. Meysenberg, August 
Gehner, Misses Pauline Gehner, Annie 
Langenberg, Elsa Bock, Emma Bridenbach, 


and Estelle Rassieur. 
Fe 
The Duke of Wellington used to tell a 


story of a Frenchman who, to enforce his 
contention that we are mere creatures of 
habit, exclaimed: ‘‘For example, we wash 
our hands, but never our feet.’’ The ‘‘Iron 
Duke’’ probably had not heard of the Eng- 
lish duchess of a century before, who, when 
some one remarked how dirty her hands 
were, said: ‘‘Lord, that’s nothing; you 
should see my feet!’’ Now, talking of feet, 
what are feet without shoes to put them in? 
Feet must be shod these days, as well as 
clean. They must be properly shod. 
Therefore, the best shod feet are those of 
people who buy their shoes of the best 
dealer. The best shoes are Swope’s—best 
in fit, finish, quality of leather and make, 
durability and price. Swope’s shoes are 
sold only at 311 North Broadway, St. Louis, 





Mo., U. S. A. 
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No Modern Home is Complete 


Without One. 


J. Bolland 
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THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


Fourth and Pine Streets. 


Capital, 
Surplus, 


$1,000,000.00 
$500,000.00 


We solicit the accounts of ladies, for whom a reception 
room with all conveniences is provided. 





Are You Fond of Pictures? 


Our Spring Stock for 1900 is now in, 


and we are ready 


to show you the 


Most Complete General Variety of 


PICTURES AND FRAMES 


Corner 
Eighth and 
Locust. 
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One of the officials at the British Colonial 
Office had occasion to consult Marwood, the 
executioner, as to the most rapid way of 
putting a man out of existence. Marwood 
expressed himself in favor of what he pro- 
fessionally called ‘‘the long drop,’’ and drove 
home his argument by remarking: ‘‘There 
was a Mr. Peace, now, a small man; I gave 
him a six-foot drop, and I hassure you, sir, 
he passed hoff like a summer heve.’’ 


ee 


Eyes examined free of charge by Dr. 
Bond, expert optician at Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway and Locust, and glasses properly 
fitted. Steel frames, $1 and up; gold, $5 and 
up. 

et Ft 
Sterling Silverware—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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THE MINIATURIST 


of Vienna, 
Has Opened a Studio at the 
MASONIC BUILDING, SUITE X. 
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‘‘Johnnie, how would you divide thirteen 
apples equally among fourteen boys.’’ 
‘-Make ’em into apple sauce, sir!’’—Life, 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
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Miss Halliday of Springfield, is the guest 
of Miss Hallie Bayle. 

Mrs. W. B. Anderson has returned from 
a short trip to her country place near Cape 
Girardeau. 

Mrs. J. Cannon who has been visiting 
Mrs. J. Dooley, left on Saturday to return 
to her home in Sedalia, Mo. 

Miss Gladys Lord Behr is convalescent 
from a serious attack of illness, which has 
confined her to her home for several weeks. 

Mrs. C. P. Wise has gone to Eureka 
Springs with her daughters, Misses Marie 
and Sallie Wise, for the benefit of Miss 
Marie’s health. 

Mr. G. Giuseffi, of 3529 Olive street, the 
well-known ladies’ tailor, has returned from 
New York and will be glad to show the 
newest ideas. 

A party of young people who occupied a 
box at the Columbia theater on Saturday 
evening were Misses Leonora Clegg and 
Virginia Sanford and Mr. Howard Black 
and Dr. Ball. 

Miss Beatrice Thomas, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Albert Thomas, of 
Cabanne, is to be married April 10th, to 
Mr. Will Beckwith, at the West Presby- 
terian Church. 

On the 25th of April, Miss Isabel Chenier 
and Mr. Thomas Haley will be married 
very quietly in the morning,-at the home of 
Mrs. Shep Cabanne, the bride’s aunt. No 
invitations will be sent out for this affair, 
as only the two families will be present, 

Miss Viola Rosenblatt and Mr. Marcus 
A. Hirsch, have announced April 23rd, as 
their wedding day. Miss Rosenblatt is a 
highly accomplished young lady, and has 
spent many years in foreign travel. Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis P. Aloe will entertain the bridal 
party. 

Miss Eliza Clendennin, the youngest 
daughter of the late Wm. Clendennin, will 
be married April 17th, to Mr. Douglas 
Robert, a brilliant young lawyer and son of 
the Rev. P. G. Robert. This will be a large 
church wedding, and Miss Mary Mitchell 
is to be maid of honor. 

Miss Alberta Boogher gave a luncheon on 
Tuesday afternoon, in honor of Mrs. John 
C. Hill. The table was decorated with 
violets, and covers were laid for ten guests, 
among whom were Mesdames Forrest, 
Ferguson, P. Wilson, J. Taylor, W. L. 
McElroy, Leland Boogher, Miss Hill and 
Elise Hill. 

One of the most notable of the April 
weddings is that of Miss Mabel Filley and 
Mr. Edward H. Simmons, which will be 
celebrated the last day of the month, but as 
yet the details of the affair have not been 
given to the public. Miss Filley is a very 
charming and beautiful girl, the only child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Filley, and the 
groom, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Sim- 
mons, is a prominent club man, and stands 
high in business circles. 

Exquisite Tiffany glass vases in iridescent 
and opalescent effects, are the latest fad. 
A beautiful line of them just received at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Company, Mercantile Club 
Building, Locust and Seventh street. 


Miss Ella Robinson, of Pine street, gave 
a six-hand euchre on Thursday evening, in 
honor of Miss Hallie Bayle’s guest, Miss 
Halliday, of Springfield, Mo. The guests 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Martin Lammert, Jr., 
Misses Susie Outten, Florence Garrison, 
Daisy Powell, Cordelia Gamble, Phoebe 
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ence Dodd, Messrs Harry Goodfellow, Tom 
Murphy, Will Plant, Harry Prufrock, 
Charles Scarrit, Bingham Birge, Frank 
Beardslee, Kingsland Fisher and Will 
Gamble. 

On Easter Monday, Miss_ Elizabeth 
Breckenridge and Lieut. Mason Field, of 
the United States Navy, will be married 
very quietly at the home of the bride’s 
mother in Westminster Place. This wed- 
ding will be a very quiet one, although the 
bride elect and her family occupy a most 
enviable position in St. Louis society. 

Miss Ruth Sterling and Mr. Reginald 
Frost, will wed April 24th, at the orange 
plantation of the bride’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Sterling, near Redlands, in 
California. The bride elect is an extremely 
talented young artist, who has devoted sev- 
eral years of her life tothe study of art, 
both in this country and abroad, and has 
succeeded unusually well in what she has 
undertaken. Instead of having a brilliant 
wedding at the family residence in West- 
moreland Place, Miss Sterling has elected 
to have a very quiet one at the winter home 
of her parents. 

Miss Fannie Orthwein, daughter of the 
late Charles Orthwein, is to be married to 
Dr. W. F. P. Smith, of Kansas City, on 
April 18th, at the Lafayette Park Presby- 
terian Church. This will be avery large 
affair, with a brilliant bridal array of maids 
and groomsmen. The maid of honor is to 
be Miss Perla Strauss, and the best man 
Mr. Charles Bryant, of Kansas City. The 
other attendants will be, Misses Ella Homes, 
Ruth Orthwein, Marie Evarts, Lillie Tror- 
licht, Cora Archer, of Little Rock, Ark., 
Messrs Ed Preetorius, Theodore Blair, 
Arlin Orthwein, Harry Bauer and Ed 
Bauer. 

Hand carved ivories. Vienna bronzes 
and a complete assortment of truly beautiful 
Royal Bonn and Royal Vienna ware are 
among our March importations. Call and 
see them. J. Bolland Jewelry Company, 
Mercantile Club Building, Seventh and 
Locust. 

One of the prettiest entertainments given 
last week, was the euchre given by Mrs. 
William Conrad of Delmar Boulevard, in 
honor of Misses Topping and Bogy, who 
are visiting Mrs. Samuel B. Hinde. The 
prizes were particularly pretty, the first be- 
ing a wrought iron candelabra, with several 
branches, in each of which was a crimson 
wax candle, shaded with crimson silk. This 
was won by Miss Etta Walker. Mrs. Annie 
Meyer won the second prize, a handsome 
bronze bust, and Mrs. Margaret Shields 
carried off the third, a dainty water color 
sketch. Among the guests present were, 
Mesdames Calvin Lightner, Connor Wither- 
spoon, Franklin Armstrong, William Mason, 
Samuel B. Hinde, George Meyer, Prosser 
Aldrich, and Misses Josephine Lee, Julia 
Aldrich, Amy Samuel, Emily Meyer and 
Ruth Spencer. 

There will be quite a number of fashion- 
able weddings after Easter, beginning with 
those on Easter Monday. Miss Susie Glas- 
gow, daughter of the late William H. Glas- 
gow, will be married on that day at Christ 
Church Cathedral, to Mr. Walter Bowling, 
of Baltimore. The Right Reverend Bishop 
Tuttle will give them the blessing of the 
church, and Dean Davis will assist in per- 
forming the ceremony. Mrs. Frank O’Fal- 
lon, the bride’s sister, will be matron of 
honor, and Mr. Archie Z. Douglas will be 
best man. The bridesmaids who are to 
serve are, Misses Nellie Voorhees, of New 
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Solid Gold Waist Set, richly 
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Set 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


Ra Catalogue—3000 Engravings—Matled free. 
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OADWAY 


For the Spring of 1900 
We have a beautiful collection of 


Solid Gold 
Waist Sets 


Over 100 designs to select 
From at prices ranging from 


$3.50 to $103.00 per set. 


Also a complete collection of Gold 
and Silver Sleeve Links, Studs, 
Belt Buckles and Pulley Belts, etc. 


BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust. 
Write for it, 
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York, Carrie Carson, Marjory Ware and 
Barbara Consland, with Messrs Hargadine 
Glasgow, Charles O’Fallon, Lee Bowling, 
of Baltimore, and Dr. Frank Glasgow, as 
groomsmen. A reception will be held after 
the ceremony at the bride’s home in West- 
minster Place. 

ee 

Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 
ee 
THE ARTISTS’ GUILD. 





Saturday evening next there will be an 


opening of the spring exhibition of the Ar- | 


tists’ Guild at the Guild rooms, 1820 Locust 
street. The spring exhibition displays the 
work of St. Louis painters, sculptors and 
architects, and these events in the past have 
been of marked benefit to the art movement 
in this city. Just at the present time, when 


the agitation for a new and beautiful St. | 


Louis and fora general dulcifying of our 
utilities is getting under headway, the Ar- 
tists’ Guild exhibit will provide a needed 
and a grateful stimulus of interest in those 
who are intellectually qualified to lead the 
movement. The exhibition will be contin- 
ued through Monday and Tuesday afternoon 
and evening. All persons interested in the 
art life of the city should see the exhibition. 
et tt 

Fern Dishes, rich and elaborate designs} 

of the finest quadruple-silver plate, $2.75 to 


$15, at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and | 


Locust. 
Se 
THE LATE MRS. FRUIN. 





The funeral services over the remains of 
the late Mrs. Jere Fruin, last Friday, were 
attended by such a number of people as one 


might only have expected to encounter at | 
the obsequies of some public functionary. | 


The tribute of such an attendance at the | 
funeral of a woman who had been the re- | 
tiring helpmate of a man who had been | 
himself somewhat retiring tor some years was 
proof that goodness cannot hide itself. Mrs. 
Fruin was a model wife and mother, a com- | 
forter of the stricken, and friend of the poor | 
for many years, and the tribute paid to her | 
life by Rev. Father Casey, in his remarks at 
the bier, was felt in all its truth inthe hearts | 
of those who heard him. Those who knew | 
this mother in Israel and mourn her are 


yet sustained by a faith that she lives still in 


her children and in her husband, of whose 
fine quality her influence was no small part. 
ee 
A Cordial Invitation,—To the judges of 
good eating, to those who know what consti- 
tutes a good meal, to those who appreciate 
refined surroundings, prompt service, in fact 
all that goes to make up a first-class dining- 
_ room the Management of the Lindell Hotel 
| Restaurant extend an invitation. 
ze et 
COLLEGE SWELLS. 








‘‘Society events’’ have become a feature 
of college life in recent years, the import- 
ance of which is seldom appreciated by the 
_ older generation— except as they have sons 
and daughters who are interested in them. 
Every institution of any consequence, 
whether for young men or for young women, 
| has such occasions every year, which not 
only engage the attention of many students, 
but bring a large number of people from 
out of town, often from distant places. 
For some time there has been a growing 
tendency to make ‘‘the junior prom.,’’ as 
one of these occasions is commonly called 
in several colleges, more and more expen- 
sive, until students from families in mod- 
erate circumstances have been increasingly 
embarassed. Of late, however, the authori- 
ties have generally been taking this matter 
in hand, and putting onthe brakes. The 
president of Smith College, for example, 
recently gave the young women a plain talk 
on the expensiveness of their class enter- 
|tainments. While he approved of the spirit 

which promptei these affairs, he disap- 

proved of their ever-growing costliness, 

which had made them a burden on many of 

the students—a burden, Dr. Seelye said, 

which could not be allowed, as the college 

existed for the poor as well as the rich. 
et Ft 

The reduction sale in their finest grades of 
quadruple silver-plated tea sets—those 
ranging from $30 to $60—at Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust, will close 
this week. 





Fe 
Counter-attraction: ‘‘Andrew Carnegie 
gave our town a public library.’’ ‘‘That was 
fine.’’ ‘‘You think so? Well, we’ve asked 
him now to give us a skating-rink, so the 
boys and girls will stop reading trashy 
novels.’’—Z/ndianapolis Journal. 
FF 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





‘‘All the singular people who creep through 
the ooze under sea, thought the waters were 
journeying toward the cities they had once 
inhabited.’’ Thus begins queerly enough 
the first chapter of ‘‘Doomsday,’’ one of a 
brace of stories by Myles Hemenway, in a 
volume entitled ‘‘Passengers.’’ In the first 
story, which is as full of half mystic and 
halt sub-marine idealisms as the opening 
sentences promise, there is a crazy fanatic 
who comes to ‘‘Thunder Island’”’ in a dory, 
prophesying the end of all sublunary things 
at the end of the month. The fisher folk of 
the island, with the excertion of the heroine 
and her husband, accept the prophet’s mes- 
sage, and believe in the approaching 
‘“‘Doomsday.’’ The reader who is curious 
enough to wish to learn how the prophecy 
failed, and how the prophet gained a wife, 
will find the details duly set forth in Mr. 
Hemenway’s weird yarn. Thesecond story, 
entitled, ‘‘April,’’ is of the same sombre or- 
der. Its characters are freaks, the chief 
being a yachtsman who tells the story. He 
rescues a murderer from his pursuers and 
delivers him over to justice. He falls in 
love with a French-Canadian girl of uncer- 
tain parentage, and marries her in haste with 
the proverbial result. Such is the fascinating 
beauty of the yachtsman’s bride that ere 
the honeymoon is ended his crew are either 
killed by the captain or otherwise disappear— 
each man madly in love with the heroine. 
The bridal tour, on the yacht, and the bride’s 
love are ended bya storm when the yacht 
was ‘‘miles at sea’’—though the owner of 
the craft confesses ‘‘What we were doing 
so far out, I cannot say,’’ an indication that 
he was onlya fresh-water sailor. Towards 
the end of the book, the murderer reappears 
and steals his rescuer’s bride. There is 
battle, murder and sudden death for the 
finale, the hero, bereft of his senses, ex- 
huming corpses and doing other uncanny 
things. Both stories are gruesome and im- 
bued with the ‘‘creepy’’ quality that some 
folks admire. Such admirers may even see 
amoral, or morals, wrapped within the in- 
congruosities of ‘‘April,’’ like those that re- 
ward the students of Browning. Anyhow 
Myles Hemenway’s ‘‘Passengers’’ is sure 
to please readers who like weird stories of 
the hair-raising variety. [ Boston; Small, 
Maynard & Co., publishers, 290 pages 
$1.25. ] 
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The Smart Set is ‘‘a magazine of clev- 
erness.’’ Notwithstanding this thrusting of 
a bouquet at itself on the title page, the new 
magazine has decided merit. It has mem- 
bers of New York’s Smart Set for con- 
tributors, in Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, 
Miss Caroline Duer, Mr. Edgar Saltus, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, Sarah Cooper Hewitt. 
Chicago’s Smart Set is represented by Ho- 
bart Chatfield? Taylor and Reginald de Ko- 
ven. Eliot Gregory stands for Boston. The 
smartness of the literary matter is not to be 
denied. But if the Taylor-de Koven story 
of ‘‘The Idle Born’’ be a true picture of the 
few York Smart Set, then smartness means 
a sortof languid degeneracy mitigated by 
perverted epigrams. Mr. Saltus is elabor- 
ately corruscant and self-conscious of his 
cleverness. Julian Hawthorne works a 
vein of psychology, in which he follows, 
though at immense remove, the same vein 








that was so splendidly worked by his illustri- 
ous father, in the storiette, ‘‘One of Catter- 
mole’s Experiments.’’ Mrs. Cruger’s ‘‘Mod- 
ern Mother,’’ has the same taint as ‘‘The 
Idle Born,’’ but it is a vivid little bit of 
work. The best piece of literature in the first 
number is, undoubtedly, the poem, ‘‘To an 
Iris,’’ by Bliss Carman, which the MIRROR 
reprinted last week. But there is a great 
deal in the number that is new, fresh, 
piquant, unconventional. Itis not so daring, 
perhaps, as the Yellow Book, the Savoy, and 
like experiments in ‘‘cleverness,’’ in London, 
or the Reuee Blanc, in Paris, but the new 
magazine is a bold break-away from the 
tyrannical dullness and deadening propriety 
of the older magazines. The literature 
hovers all around the torbidden, but it is 
not too ‘‘fierce’’ in its protest against pru- 
dery. The matter in lighter vein is espec- 
ially ‘‘clever’’ in that peculiar way of 
cleverness we have always associated with 
the squibs and stories of 7own Topics: that is 
to say, there’s a flavor of morbidity about it. 
The Smart Set evidently is a set much given 
to ennui and great disgust of things. Still 
the matter of this organ of the exquisites of 
Gotham and elsewhere is something that is 
just different enough to ‘‘catch on.’’ In ap- 
pearance the new publication cannot be ex- 
celled. The magazine comes forth, for the 
first time, perfect as to letter-press and 
fulfilling all the expectations assured by its 
generous expenditure on advertising. And 
the editor of the Smart Set is a Western man, 
Mr. Arthur Grissom, known for several 
books of excellent lighter verse. Mr. Gris- 
som hails from Kansas City. The maga- 
zine shows him a good editor, for every line 
in the initial issue is in keeping with the 
general purpose of ‘‘smartness’’ and ‘‘clever- 
ness.’’ It will be difficult to keep the 
magazine always up to the first number, but 
Mr. Grissom is the man who can do it, if 
anyone can. As for the prospects of the 
venture’s success, it must be said that the 
appearance of such matter once a month is 
just the thing to make the people relish it. 
Published oftener, the magazine would pall 
even upon the taste of those who like things 
a little high in flavor. 
we 

“Indian Story and Song from North 
America,’’ by Alice C. Fletcher, is a book 
which will interest students of folk-lore, 
students of the evolution of music, and 
students of anthropology and ethnology. 
The volume is the outgrowth of work at the 
Congress of Musicians held at the Omaha 
Exposition. Essays were read upon Indian 
music, and a number of Indians sang their 
native melodies. The incident suggested 
the availability of Indian songs as themes 
for the American composer, in search of an 
American music. Miss Fletcher has had 
some of these Indian melodies transcribed 
in musical notation, and has set them in the 
stories of which they are a part. This gives 
a strong clue to the origin and meaning of 
the songs. The stories have all been taken 
down, like the songs, direct from the lips of 
the people. The music is exactly repro- 
duced. In the translations, strenuous effort 
has been made to preserve the savor of the 
racial speech and style of narration. The 
work in this volume is one that should long 
ago have been done, and that it is well done, 
from a musical standpoint, is the testimony 
of a musician who has examined it for this 


Twenty-First Week 
of Opera in English 
by American artists 


Music Hall closed Holy Week to Prepare for an 


\MUSIC HALL! 


Magnificent Production of Wagner’s Musical Legend. 


Unsurpassed Production on Easter Monday of 


Wed. Mats., 25c, 50c 
Sat. Mats., 25c, 50c, 75c. 
Boxes for Six, $5, $3 


Brilliant Gorgeous 
senic eM LOHENGRIN et _ tirir's 
Effects Costumes 


ize CASTLE SQUARE OPERA CO., 


With a Grand Cast of Favorites, Auxiliary Chorus. Including 21 Members of the 
‘ Socialer Saengerchor, and Augmented Orchestra. 


TANNHAUSER 44s 





#*#ST. LOUIS CHORAL SYMPHONY SOCIETY..*.« 


ORATORIO CONCERT, ODEON. THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 8 P. M. 
SOLOISTS—Katharine Fisk, Contralto; George Hamlin, Tenor; Gwilym Miles, Baritone; 
Charles Galloway, Organist. 
Orchestra of 55 Musicians; Chorus of 250 Voices; Alfred Ernst, Conductor. 
Reserved Seats at Bollman's. Parquet, $1.50; Balcony, $1.00 and 75c. 








CENTURY. 


THIS WEEK NEXT SUNDAY. 


“The 
Rogers 
Brothers 
in Wall 
Street.” 


Wednesday and 
Saturday Matinee. 


Andrew 
Mack 


in the 
The Last 
of the Rohans 
Prices 
$1.00, 75c, 50c 25c | 
Wednesday 
Matinee 25c and 50c 
Regular Matinee 
Saturday. 








OLYMPIC 


NEXT MONDAY 


Miss Ada 
Rehan 


Mon. and Tues. nights 


John 
Drew “The School for 
Scandal.” 


IN Wed. Mat. and night 
“As You Like It.” 

“The Tyranny Thursday 
of Tears.” 


THIS WEEK 


“The Country Girl” 
and “A Happy Pair” 
Fri. night, Sat. Mat. 


d night. 
Wednesday and “The Taming of 
Saturday Matinees. the Shrew.” 








paper. Non musical persons will surely en- 
joy the stories as Miss Fletcher tells them. 
(Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.50). 
od 

The Goose Quill, Chicago’s new slashing, 
unconventional monthly, appears to much 
better advantage in its second number. 
There are several first-class articles and 
stories: ‘‘My Favorite Murder,” by Am- 
brose Bierce; ‘‘My First Book,’’ by Rud- 
yard Kipling; ‘‘Death,’’ by Gertrude Ath- 
erton; ‘‘Stevenson’s Place in Literature,’’ 
by David Christie Murray; the ‘‘Rise and 
Fallof Max Beerbohm,’’ by the editor, John 
Stapleton Cowley-Brown; ‘‘Ballade of the 
Princess de Lamballe,’’ by Ernest McGaf- 
fey. The Goose Quill isthe best thing ever 
put forth from Chicago. It is better than 


the Chap Book. The magazinelet has vigor, 
verve, and an agreeable newness of note. It 
is attractive as to cover and makeup. It 
exceeds the expectations excited by the 








preliminary announcements. 





FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


We Control 
and 
rate 


You are invited to attend 
a Lecture by 
MR. ELBERT HUBBARD 
at Memorial Hall, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
St. Louis, 
Friday evening, April thirteenth, 
at eight-fifteen. 
Subject: 
“The Work of the Roycrofters.” 
& 
Reserved Seats, One D ollar 


for sale at Roeder’s, Fourth 


and Olive. 





THE STANDARD 


The Vaudeville House of the West. 


Nicutr at 8. Marinee Every Oivar2 


AMERICAN BURLESQUERS. 


The bill includes 


The King of Song Illustrators, America’s 
Phenomenal Baritone, 
GEORGE H. DIAMOND 
In a repertoire of the latest New York songs. 
A true novelty 
BROTHERS SON GRANT 
America’s greatest buggy wheel riders and 
acrobats. 
MISS MILDRED MURRAY 
The dashing and popuiar Serio-Comic, 
Bitty—SPENCER BROS-—JoHN 
Funny Irish Commedians and Dancers. 
Lucry—-SISTERS MONROE-Carnrie B. 
Singer soft-shoe and buck dancers.’ 
George B.—-SCANLONW @ STEVENS--Pearl 
In a new comedy, entitled ‘‘After the Review” 





Next Week commencing Sunday Matinee, 
April 8. 


MERRY MAIDENS. 








Fulton Market, 610 Olive Street. 


PLACES. 


Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 


Viz: 


Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 


Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 


Evenings, 25c, 50c, 75c,$1 
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Guaranteed Fast Colors. 


Che Original and Only Genuine Wash Silkseee 


8@"USED by the BEST TEACHERS and ART SCHOOLS 
and Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. % st vt 


Corticelli Knitting and Crochet SiK, superb and Unequaled. 
CZorticelli Spool Silk, Longes , Strongest and Smoothest. The Best Dressmakers use and recommend it. 

pee oe at the Greatest Silk Mills in the World. 3g 
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OOD DID ISIS OS OO IIIIOOIOIOK CROOK 
ECE OR DOILY ex ex 


—_ 
Will Look Bright and Clean after Washing if You Use.... 


and Brainerd & Armstrong Wash Silks & 


Beautiful and Continuous Lustre. 
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SONG OF EMPIRE. 





[W. E. Henley appears to have written 
one of the most popular war poems yet 
called out in England by the Boer war. It 
has been set to music and runs as follows: | 
Storm along, John! Though you faltered at 
first, 

Caught in an ambush, and held to the worst, 

All the old Counties were hard on the spot, 

For they hadn’t a son but rejoiced in his lot. 

You had only to cart ’em some thousands of 
miles; 

So you fell to your work with the calmest of 
smiles, 

And, each with her battles, your ships you 
sent on, 

Till you beggared the record—Hi! Storm 
along, John! 


Storm along, John! Storm along, John! 

Frenchman and Russian and Dutchman and 
Don 

Know the sea’s yours from the Coast to 
Canton! 

Storm along, storm along, storm along, John! 


Storm along, John! There was work to be 


done 

With a foe in full blast ere you sighted a 
gun! 

Came, the news came, that you reeled in the 
brunt, 


And at home, by the Lord, it was ‘‘Who’s 
for the front?’’ 

And your whelps overseas, John—the whelps 
that you knew 

For the native, original, pattern true blue— 

O, your whelps wanted blooding, they cried 
to come on, 

And—Hark to them chorusing:—‘‘Storm 
along, John!’’ 


Storm along, John! Storm along, John! 

Half the world’s yours, and the rest may 
look on, 

Mum, at the rip from Quebec to Ceylon. 

Storm along, storm along, storm along, John! 


Storm along John! All your Britains, are 
out: 

Melbourne and Sydney got up with a shout; 

Wellington, Ottawa, Brisbane, their best 

Send, with Cape Town, ani the fighting 
North-West. 

Horses, men, guns, for you! India’s a-flame! 

How the lads of Natal have been playing the 
game! 





From Gib, to Vancouver, from Thames to 
Yukon, 

The live air is loud with you—Storm along, 
John! 


Storm along, John! Storm along, John! 
Not in the best of the years that are gone 
Has the star which is yours thus tremend- 
ously shone! 
Storm along, storm along, storm along, John! 
—W. E. Henley in the Sphere. 
et ee 
New importations in Art bronzes, Terra 
Cottas and Vienna golden cut glass, just 
received from the art centers of Europe. 
These goods are unique and entirely new, 
and are well worth a visit of inspection. 
J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mercantile 
Club Building, Locust and Seventh street. 
et 


HERITAGE 





(Suggested by Drummond’s “‘ Ascent of Man.’’) 
When the first man and woman had left 
the seclusion of the Garden, crossed the 
river of Possibility, and stood upon the 
shore of Time, ready for their onward 
journey towards Posterity, the Angel of Op- 
portunity appeared to them and said: 

‘‘Man, make a prayer to Nature and 
Life. Petition wisely, for whatsoever you 
ask shall be the heritage of your sex for- 
ever.’’ 

And the man thought and thought, then, 
looking up at the glowing sun, exclaimed: 
““Q) Nature, do not thrust your greatest 
throes upon me, nor persistin making me 
remember pain.’’ 

The Angel said to the woman, 
thou also with wisdom.’’ 

As the woman bent low her head she 
softly said: ‘‘O Nature, do not allow me 
to grow callous nor empty. Hold me close 
to the joys, so few, the sorrows, so many, 
that I may gain strength from each.” 

Again the Angel bade the man pray, and 
once more he stood and looked towards the 
glowing sun, saying: ‘‘O Life, give me joy 
and pleasure. Do not unload upon me the 
sorrows of others; do not open my eyes to 
pangs I ‘cannot assuage. Give me sweets 
and the power to cast aside regret.’’ 

‘‘Sister,’’ said the Angel, ‘‘pray.’’ 

The woman bent still lower and in a 
softer voice uttered her petition: ‘‘O Life, 
do not take away from me the memory of 
sorrow, the shell holding the kernel of joy; 
do not allow me to become blind to the debt 


“*Pray 


‘titioners. 





I owe others. Make me tender; give me a 
woman’s portion, pain,—that I may attain 
my full stature.’’ 

And that the Angel’s ‘promise might be 
redeemed, from that hour there was im- 
planted in man the overmastering love of 
pleasure, and engrafted in the heart of 
woman the undying instincts of mother- 
hood.— George Denton Canfield, in the April 
‘‘New Lippincott."’ 

ze et 

The newest decorative idea is the Russian 
Hand-Made Hammered Brass ware, in 
candlesticks, lamps and jardinieres, to be 
seen at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. The prices range from $3 to $28. 

ee 


THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 





EVIL OF SPECIALIZATION. 





The growth of specialism has left the 
cities practically without good general prac- 
The men of ability devote them- 
selves_exclusively to specialties. They set 
apart certain hours for consultation and office 
treatment, and when these hours are over, 
they become as inaccessible to the people as 
high and mighty potentates. 

Specialists are necessary, of course. We 
must have men who know all there is to 
know in particular branches of practice, and 
it takes all one man’s time and energy to do 
this. But there is a still greater need for 
all-round men—good, general practitioners, 
well posted and progressive, who are willing 
to put aside personal convenience, and come 
to the relief of patients whenever their ser- 
vices are in demand, day or night. 

The majority of cases do not require a 
specialist. Acute illnesses, which run their 
course, or simple functional disturbances, 
which cause pain“and disability, call for the 
services of a man who studies the body as a 
whole, understands the great sympathy 
between its parts and_how easily a very sim- 
ple treatment can unravel a complex tangle 
of disease. 

Specialists are predisposed to pessimism— 
a great handicap in practice—because the 
worst cases are brought to them, and be- 
cause they are apt to rest satisfied with 
local treatment. The general practitioner, 
on the other hand, has better success, be- 
cause he takesa broader, more cheerful 
view, and tries to restore normal conditions 
wherever he finds morbid action. 

There are better openings in the city for 
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When You Were in London 


You promatty drank some “‘alf-and-’alf,”’ 
and found it very good. If you'll try 


we 





BURTON HALF-AND- HALF 
“RED LION BRAND,”’ 


You’ll find it still better. An equal 
division of; Sparkling Ale and rich 
nutritious Porter that goes right to the 
spot and makes the feeble imitations 
look like three counterfeit dimes. 

Ask your grocer or liquor dealer. If they 
cannot supply you telephone brewery 
driect, Kinloch D 1344. 


ALE AND PORTE 
BURTON BREWING Co. 
ST, LOUIS. 
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men of ability and energy as general prac- 
titioners than specialists. It is easier to 
name over a dozen specialists in any branch 
of practice than one really good general 
practitioner. There are plenty of doctors, 
who do routine hack work from year to 
year, but the general practitioner, who is a 
hard student, a progressive man, possessed 
of common-sense, genuine sympathies, and 
an honest desire to help his patients, is 
very scarce. They are more plentiful in 
the country, where life and its necessities 
press more closely on the doctor’s notice. 

There is room, financial success and wel- 
come for such men in the cities, if they can 
bring with them, and retain, the rustic 
spirit of simplicity and helpfulness.— The 
Medical Brief. 


ee 
Wedding invitations, correct in form, and 


of finest workmanship; calling and reception 
cards; fine writing papers, at Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Society Stationers, Broadway and 
Locust. Write for sample and prices. 
Mailed free. 

ee 


An accident: Kindly Gentleman (in alarm) 


—‘Goodness! Have you had an accident, 
little boy?’’ Little Boy—‘‘Yessir; a turrible 
accident!’’ Kindly Gentleman—‘‘Gracious! 


What was it?’’ Little Boy—‘I met pop when 
I wus playin’ hookey.’’— Bazar, 
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MUSIC. 





LOHENGRIN, 





The Wagnerite—the rabid, Henry T. Finck 
Wagnerite—would tear his hair and rend his 
garments should he, by any chance, attend 
a performance of ‘‘Lohengrin”’ by the Castle 
Square Opera Con:pany at Music Hall this 
week. He would be horrified at the cuts 
and the defiance of tradition in Morreale’s 
Italianized reading of the score, but above 
all, the soul of the Wagnerite would be filled 
with horror at the idea of the sacred 
‘“‘Lohengrin’’ score being squeezed, cut, 
and molded to fit an orchestra of twenty-four 
pieces. 

But the Wagnerite is a rarity in a Castle 
Square audience, and the great throngs of 
people who are flocking to Music Hall are 
evidently enjoying the performance im- 
mensely, as there is more enthusiasm dis- 
played this week than at any time during the 
phenomenal season of opera by this com- 
pany. Thecuts are judicious and, though 
the performance is but little shortened, the 
few minutes saved by pruning the score are 
precious when midnight is approaching. 

Morreale deserves great credit for the 
good points—end there are many—of this 
performance. He is a conscientious and 
indefatigable worker and the condensed 
score, thanks to his clever manipulation, is 
acceptable; in fact the difference is scarcely 
apparent to the layman’s ear. And his 
reading is graceful and shows his thorough 
understanding of the great German master’s 
work. He has most a grateful way of 
elucidating Wagner, and while, probably, the 
Wagnerite would ‘object to the femp/ on the 
ground that some of the dignity of the 
music is lost, for my part I prefer the some- 
what accelerated time as it gives additional 
life and grace to the score. 

The male chorus is hardly improved by 
addition of the local singing society; the 
tone quality is rough and the attacks ragged 
and the intonation impure, but this will un- 
doubtedly improve with every performance. 
Otherwise the chorus sings the difficult 
music in acreditable manner. 

Of the work of the principals Joseph 
Sheehan’s performance of Lohengrin, Mon- 
day night, stands pre-eminent. The full 
beauty of his voice was never so perfectly 
revealed nor has he ever sung with more 
authority and understanding. The music 
lies easily in his voice and permits him to 
make splendid effects without effort. The 
mezzo voce was used with rare taste and in 
the ensembles his magnificent silvery tones 
rang above the din of chorus and orchestra. 
Sheehan enunciates very clearly, and if all 
the Castle Square principals paid as much 
attention to this essential feature of their 
work sucha thing as a libretto would be 
unknown at a performance by the company. 
The favorite tenor looked handsome in the 
glittering Loiengrin costume and acted and 
sang with fervor and sincerity. 

Miss de Treville was a sweet, winsome 
Elsa, but it seems a pity that her fresh, 
beautiful, young voice should be used in the 
brutal Wagnerian phrases. The young 
soprano sang most tastefully and artistically, 
but she has not the power or breadth for the 
Wagner operas, and the exquisite refinement 
and detail of her work is lost in this role. 
She costumed the character magnificently, 
and acted it better than it is played by any 

of the hempen-locked, bulbous El/sas we 
have heard. 

Miss Linck gave a superb performance. 
Her conception of the role of the scheming 


Ortrude, had the true ring and was executed 
forcibly and convincingly. The great com- 
pass of her fine voice is of much value to 
her in this trying part, and she sang with 
great dramatic intensity and abandon the 
long scene in act second. 

Homer Lind acted and sang with art and 
feeling. His voice is not quite as robust as 
may be desired in a Teleramund, but his 
acting and his fine singing more than atoned 
for any lack of power. Boyle did remarka- 
bly well as the King, considering his limited 
experience, but he must ‘‘grow into’’ the 
music before his singing of the part is satis- 
factory. 

Tuesday night William Van Wegener, a 
Chicago church singer, was the Lohengrin. 
It was his third appearance on any stage, 
and when this fact is taken into considera- 
tion, his performance must be regarded as 
most remarkable. He was evidently ner- 
vous, and his acting is amateurish, but his 
singing and his appearance made the audi- 
ence loose sight of this, and he was gener- 
ously applauded. He has evidently put 
much thought and study in his work and 
he sang the score in a careful, musicianly 
manner. He phrases excellently and his 
intonation is refreshingly pure. The quality 
of his voice is lyric, but of sufficient power 
for the great climaxes, to which he builds up 
most artistically, There was considerable 
tremolo in his voice, but this was probably 
due to nervousness. 

Norwood was the £/sa and looked superb- 
ly handsome. She acted with distinction and 
sang with power, if with little art. 

Lohengrin is splendidly staged and the 
Temple hand is in evidence in the pictur- 
esqué groupings in the tableaux. This is 
evidently a Sheehan week as the house is 
almost sold out for every performance for 
which he is announced, and his reception on 
Monday amounted to an ovation. 

A: C. W. 
a 

Prof. William Weil’s series of Sunday 
afternoon popular concerts was fitly termi- 
nated last Sunday afternoon by a testimonial 
to the talented leader. Tne regard and 
esteem in which the young band-master is 
held by the music-loving folk who have 
attended the concerts during the winter was 
fitly shown by the thronged attendance on 
this occasion. The Olympic theatre has not 
been so crowded for many a day, and it was 
an enthusiastic crowd. Every number on 
the programme was heartily encored, es- 
pecially the solos. Miss Eleanor Stark 
played with much taste the Concerto in F 
minor (Weber) with band obligato. She 
possesses the qualities that make for virtu- 
osity asa pianiste. Miss Mae Estelle Acton, 
a sweet soprano, sang ‘‘Ah fors e mi’’ from 
‘‘La Traviata,’’ and was vociferously en- 
cored. Mr. William Weil deserves great 
credit for the excellent work he has done in 
the past in the organization of a good mili- 
tary band for and of St. Louis. The testi- 
monial last Sunday proved that the citizens 
recognize his work in this direction, and 
likewise his own musicianly talent. 

ee 

The exquisite effects of diamonds and 
colored gems worked into butterflies, lizards 
and bugs of various kinds, is most beautiful, 
and we invite inspection of our latest crea- 
tions. J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer- 
cantile Club Building, Locust and Seventh. 

zee 
Sour: /rene—‘‘That Miss Wellon looks 
like a squeezed lemon.’’ Clarissa-—‘‘She 
isn’t, though. She’s just a dried lemon.’’— 








Chicago Tribune. 
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We will dress you as well as any man that walks the streets of St. 


Louis—Your Clothes shall be made in our Faultless Style, from the 


Most Fashionable Materials worn this Season, and at a Price Jus 


Half what any other tailor would charge for same values, 


Our Price SI 5 Our Price 


Thousand Styles to Select From. 


Fit, Trimming and Workmanship Guaranteed or your money back 


—This is the way we do business. 


TAILOR 


BELL t® 


510 OLIVE STREET. 





Week of 


Hopkins’ St. Louis Stock 
Company in 


HOPKINS’ -z 





Bargain Matinees, 25c. 
Daily Mats. 


a 8. 


“IN THE OZARKS” 


Written by Chas. Guildehaus. 


Lawrence Hanley, Victory Bateman and Vaudeville 10-20-30. 


PARIS KITCHENS. 





Prior to July, 1894, the kitchens of Paris 
eating-houses were under government sur- 
veillance. A ministerial circular then de- 
clared restaurants to be entitled to the same 
privileges as private houses, and the sur- 
veillance was abolished. In December, 1867, 
rumors of the filth of most of these kitchens 
became so prevalent that the Sucié!é Fran- 
caise d’Hygiéne appointed a commission to 
inquire into the matter. The result of the 
investigation was recentiy published in Le 
Journal d’Hygiéne, and it is considered 
particularly important (comments the New 
York 7Jimes) owing to the fact that within a 
few months Paris will be crowded with 
visitors. These kitchens are invariably in 
the basement; they have nothing that could 
be called ventilation, and the ceilings are 
usually less than eight feet from the floors. 
The kitchens are very small in area, and in- 
to them are crowded the larder, the hot 
stoves, and the cooks, with their assistants. 
The temperature was often found to register 
as high as 140 to 160 degrees Fahrenheit. 
In this torrid, stifling atmosphere men and 
women work from five or six o’clock in the 
morning until ten o’clock at night, with only 
short intervals for eating, but none of re- 
pose. An abnormal mortality among cooks 
is thus promoted, most of the deaths being 
caused from tuberculosis and gastro-hepatitis. 
It is estimated by Le Journal d'Hygiéne that 
the numher of cooks employed in Paris 








restaurants is about 20,000, of whom 8,000 | 


are males and 12,000 females. The death 
rates per annum is estimated at 26.98 per 
1,000, or about double the mortality of the 
adult population of Paris. The report deals 
in detail and at great length with the condi- 
tions found in these practically underground 
kitchens. It declares that for the sake of 
the poor people chiefly concerned, and also 
in the interests of the immense number of 
visitors to Paris, who naturally are obliged 
for the most part to frequent hotels and 
restaurants, it is imperatively necessary that 
remedial measures for a radical reform of 
thecrying evil should be forewith devised. 
For, it is pointed out, the same factors 
which are responsible for the terrible con- 
ditions maintained in these kitchens must 
also react disadvantageously on the food 
prepared. 





ee 
Fish sets in fine imported French china, 
$34 to $100; oyster plates, fish servers and 
many other fine Lenten wares, at Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 


ee 


“Suffering cats!’’ exclaimed the war 
editor of the yellow journal, ‘‘I can’t make 
head or tail of this dispatch from our special 
correspondent in South Africa.’’ ‘Neither 
could I,’’ said his assistant. ‘‘James,’’ 
called the editor to the office-boy, ‘‘ask the 
South African correspondent to step in here 
a moment.’’—7imes and Standard. 


ee 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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AT THE PLAY. 





THE TYRANNY OF TEARS. 





The play at the Olympic this week is a 
relief to the mind of the theater goer. It is 
comedy as comedy used to be understood, 
but with a strong infusion of the spirit of 
what has been called modernity. There’s a 
very serious moral underneath the play of 
humor. There’s a peculiar note of sane 
cynicism running through the lines. This 
cynicism, which is not of the sort that dallies 
with epigrams made out of inverted proverbs, 
is but the voice of the time. It takes a 
great deal for granted in the way of the 
absurdity of idealism, yet it doesn’t utterly 
repudiate it. Nothing in the ordinary 
affairs of life amounts to much, and so the 
part of clear vision is to see the humorous 
side of the serious thing. The lines of the 
drama are delightfully terse and crisp. 
Sometimes the humor has a chilled steel 
effect. Allthe characters are selfish. They 
all look at life more or less superficially. 
Sentiment is made odious,—well hardly 
that; it is made to appear as though un- 
neccessary. And yet the play teaches with 
pointed effect the lesson that life is made a 
success between men and women by mutual 
concessions. 

Mr. Drew in the leading role is interest- 
ing, but not convincing. He is most excel- 
lent form in every thing. He is master of 
his craft down to the smallest detail. He 
knows the way to act, but somehow the ob- 
server always feels that he is seeing and 
hearing John Drew, rather than the char- 
acter he impersonates. It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that Mr. John Drew is not an 
unpleasant person to witness, even if his 
manner be too much dessicated. What Mr. 
Drew needs is geniality. His frigidity re- 
pels, to certain extent. So while you con- 
fess his skill, you regret his inability to di- 
vest himself of himself. He, unfortunately, 
forces you to criticize him, when you feel 
you ought to enjoy him. 

Mr. Bryon, who takes the cynic part, is an 
actor whom it would be difficult to praise too 
much. His method is all serene. His 
deliberation is most effective. His jaunti- 
ness is attractive and his blasé frame of 
mind is not offensive. In the performance 
last Monday evening, he carried off all the 
honors from Mr. Drew. His carriage, his 
speech, his gestures; never missed stroke on 
the audience, and he demonstrated a power 
to produce results by doing nothing. In the 
queer courting with Miss Conquest, in the 
third act he, made good his title to outclass 
Mr. Drew on the bill. 

Miss Conquest, too, proved herself a fine 
actress, with a singularly clear, cool voice 
and an appalling ingenuousness. She talked 
epigram as few women on the stage can talk 
it. She bore herself demurely enough to 
suggest strongly that her innocence was not 
so invincible as might be suspected. Miss 
Conquest as distinctly eclipsed Miss Irving 
as Mr. Bryon eclipsed Mr. Drew. 

Miss Irving had the part in the play that 
was least pleasant—the weeper. She made 
herself mildly unpleasant, as the play de- 
mands sheshall. Her lugubrious selfishness 
was lit up here and there with gleams of 
womanly wit, and I cannot say that any 
artist could have done more with the part. 
It may be that she impressed me least 
because she was the butt of the play. 

Mr. Harwood and Mr. Frank E. Lamb 
were excellent in minor roles, as was Miss 
Mendum. The whole performance is clean- 
cut, finely held down to quiet methods. One 





feels that witnessing it is good exercise for 
the intellect. And one realizes that the man 
who wrote the play has the true genius 
for modern comedy. W. M. R. 


ed 
THE LAST OF THE ROHANS. 





While there is much of the sensational 
and banale is the ‘‘Last of the Rohans,’’ 
the Irish romance produced at the Century 
this week, the play is fairly interesting and 
pleasing. One has to overlook the melo- 
dramatic features, the stereotyped villains 
with their intrigues, and the tribulations and 
sorrows of the hero and heroine, as_ well as 
their sudden and amusing leap into fortune. 
There is genuine humor and a good deal of 
witty repartee in the play, and the dialogue, 
while not aspiring to the highest intellectual 
standard, is refreshing. Some of the char- 
acters are undoubtedly superfluous, and the 
playwright could have done without them, 
but they seem to appeal to the fancy of the 
Yahoos in the gallery, and to impart the 
requisite piquancy. Tothe average theatre- 
goer, Irish characteristics and peculiarities 
are always interesting, even though they 
may be dished up in an exaggerated form. 

Mr. Andrew Mack, as the young hero, is 
doing some heavy work. There are some 
who have a low opinion of his acting and 
capabilities, but it seems to me that he has 
a future, and that he is working earnestly 
and conscientiously. He is at times a little 
too ‘‘stagey,’’ prone to exaggerate, and to 
make unnecessary concessions to the melo- 
dramatic, but such things cannot obscure 
the fact that he has talent. It would, per- 
haps, be better for him to abandon singing 
and confine his talents entirely to acting. 

The supporting company is satisfactory, 
and the scenery leaves nothing to be desired. 
The play, as a whole, is well worth seeing. 
One can leave the theater and look at a fair 
lady without blushing. 


& 
A ST. LOUISAN’S PLAY. 





Lawrence Hanley and Victory Bateman 
were given more of an enthusiastic welcome 
than the management anticipated. These 
two players are the most popular people 
ever in a St. Louis Stock Company. Their 
vaudeville scene in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 
has pleased Hopkins’ theatre patrons so 
well, that half a dozen encores are given 
them each night. ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ which 
Colonel Hopkins’ Chicago Stock Company 
is putting onin this city, is probably the 
most successful popular-priced dramatiza- 
tion ever given in St. Louis. The attend- 
ance during the second week has been as 
large as that of the first week. Next week 
the regular stock company will come down 
from Chicago, where it has been putting on 
‘‘Sapho’’ with much success. 

The first production will be a novelty. 
A bran new dramatic comedy by a new St. 
Louis author, Mr. Chas. Guildehaus, a 
wealthy wholesale grocer, who will make 
his first appearance as a playwright, when 
the company puts on his ‘‘In The Ozarks,”’ 
Sunday afternoon, for a week’s run. ‘‘In 
The Ozarks,’’ is a play somewhat similar in 
theme to Augustus Thomas’ ‘‘In Mizzoura,’’ 
yet its lines and situations have no similarity 
to that successful play. ‘‘In The Ozarks’’ 
is a simple story of the people of the Ozark 
country; it is written by a man who under- 
stands these people, and who has devoted 
the greater part of his life to the study of 
literature. Manager Gumpertz will make 
the production an event by casting it strong- 
ly, and giving it a stage setting such as few 





plays have had at 
season. The scenery for the three acts has 
been building for the past two weeks. Mr. 
Maurice Freeman and other members of 
the stock company, will be cast in ‘“‘In The 
Ozarks,’’ and the regular company will re- 
main during the rest of the season. 

Vaudeville will again be a feature at 
Hopkins’ and Lawrence Hanley and Victory 
Batemen will again be the headliners in 
scenes from ‘‘Hamlet.’’ McMahon and 
King, the comedians, and Julian Rose, the 
Hebrew impersonator, are also on the bill. 
Following ‘‘In The Ozarks,’’ will come 
‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ with Lawrence 
Hanley, Maurice Freeman, Victory Bate- 
man and other members of the stock com- 
pany in the cast. 

et 

The designs in Wedding Silverware for 
this season are more beautiful than ever and 
the collection at Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway and Locust, is the most complete 
in America. They have everything good 
known to the silversmith’s art, from a tea- 
spoon to a full bridal outfit. 


et 
LAWYERS’ FEES. 





A stock topic of conversation among 
lawyers, young and old, at bar meetings, or 
when they are thrown together on the cir- 
cuit, is the size of remarkable fees that 
some of the more distinguished and for- 
tunate members of the profession have re- 
ceived in celebrated cases in times past. 

In these talks reference is frequently 
made to some of the enormous earnings 
paid to great barristers for services in a 
single suit. The old limbs of the law have 
related to the young ones how Charles 
O’Connor was paid $20,000 by the actor, 
Forrest, for conducting the famous divorce 
proceedings against his wife, some fifty-odd 
years ago; how James T. Brady received 
$50,000 for saving Daniel E. Sickles from 
the gallows for shooting down Barton Key 
on the steps of the Capitol at Washington; 
how William M. Evarts’ fee for defending 
Beecher in the damage suit brought by 
Theodore Tilton was $25,000, and how Joe 
Choate got $100,000 for arguing the un- 
constitutionality of the income tax law be- 
fore the Supreme Court—the time Justice 
Shiras changed his mind—and the young 
ones have listened to these recitals with 
wonderment and yearning. 

But, compared to the fee which Carnegie 
and Frick are credited with having paid 
the lawyer who arbitrated their differences 
and united them as friends and comrades in 
another and more colossal scheme of trust 
marauding than the one they were conduct- 
ing when they went to lawing one another, 
all other big historic legal fees look like the 
proverbial 30 cents. 

The lucky man’s name is Dill—and only 
a few years ago he was a reporter on a New 
York paper. He worked about three hours 
in composing the troubles between the two 
trust magnates and they are going to pay 
him $1,000,000 for his labor. 

No wonder the legal profession is over- 
crowded, when fees like that are thrown 
out to tempt men. No wonder a certain 
rich lady said she would rather her daughter 
should marry a wide-awake reporter than a 
duke. Reporter-lawyers like Dill are not 
to be sneezed at.—K. C. Times. 
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A New York symphony: He—‘‘So far, 
dear, our married life has been ‘one grand, 
sweet song.’ ’’ She—‘‘Yes darling; in one 
flat.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Hopkins’ Theatre this | 





“‘HUMPHREY CORNER.’’ 


New York 
Shops 


Are like our store 

In this respect— 

The latest novelties 

Can be had from them— 


Our Children’s 
Department 


Is brimming over with 
Exclusive productions— 
The boys Easter suit 

Should be purchased of us— 


A look will 
Tell you why— 


LO) , Fb amphrey 


Clothing Co., 


Sellers of 
Hackett, Carhart & Co.'s Menor 
Fine Clo’ es 
New York. | Pine Street. 
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They are telling a story in Chicago about 
an advance ageut for the Thomas Orchestra 
who recently went to New Orleans to book 
dates for concerts. He was told that it 
would be well for him first to talk the matter 
over with a wealthy woman who is {a leader 
in the musical circles of the city. So he 
called at her residence, and a ring brought 
out an old negro, who took the caller’s card, 
on which was printed the legend, ‘‘Repre- 
senting the Thomas Orchestra.’’ Presently 
a young woman came to the door holding 
the card in her hand. She did not seem to 
understand the object of the call. The 
agent attempted to explain, but was cut 
short by the young woman, who said: ‘‘I 
don’t think we want any music to-day. 

ee 

The new editor: ‘‘What are the young 
men doing in the apartment where the type 
is assembled?’’ inquired Editor Sheldon, of 
the Topeka Daily Capital, as the boy reached 
out for the last revise. ‘‘They are taking 
up the usual collection, sir.’’ ‘Very good.’’ 
Five minutes later a grimy-faced urchin, 
with a ‘two-quart pail, slipped out into the 
alleyway.— Ex. 


Fe 
‘He has had a long and successful career 
in politics, I believe.’’ ‘‘Yes, he has 


bought his way into the Senate four times 
without being investigated.— Chicago Times- 
Herald. 
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We Must Move oe New Store. 
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"Dollars are Easier to Move than Furniture. 


ABSOLUTELY NOTHING RESERVED 
IN THE FRESHEST, BEST SELECTED 
STOCK IN THE CITY..*% *% #*% » 


$250,00 


WORTH OF PLAIN AND FINE GOODS AT 
THIS BIG DISCOUNT. 


All Our Beautiful Novelties—Our Choicest Patterns. 


MONEY MADE 
TO VISIT 
OUR NEW 
STORES ARE 





Fourth and Locust. 
Broadway and Locust. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





The late advance in stock market values 
has again provoked liberal selling for both 
accounts. Prices, in many instances, seem 
to be on the down-grade again, notwith- 
standing the vigorous efforts made by man- 
ipulators and pools to sustain current quota- 
tions. The warning uttered inthe MIRROR 
last week has been timely. Too many spec- 
ulators were buying at rapidly rising prices, 
and disregarding all past experience and 
conservatism. It is peculiar that they can 
never grasp the fact that a bull movement 
is engineered, principally, for the purpose 
of permitting cliques to liquidate holdings 
bought at a low level. Tne public, asa rule, 
never buys until the market becomes active, 
and the upward movement approaches its 
culmination. The controlling powers in 
Wall street knew last December and Janu- 
ary that Congress would pass the currency 
and refunding measure, and bought stocks 
in large blocks, in anticipation of the coming 
advance. After the law had been enacted, 
the public woke up and bought, and the 
cliques sold. Now it is fairly logical to as- 
sume that the public is loaded up, and the 
previous sellers are waiting for another re- 
action to repeat the process. The market 
may be quiet and steady fora little while, 
and record further advances in special is- 
sues, but it is not advisable any more to buy, 
except on declines of a few points, and then 
only for quick returns. 

It was noticeable that the traction and 
steel stocks did not participate in the im- 
provement to any material extent. The 
rank and file of speculators fought shy of 
them, well remembering what happened last 


year. Towards the close of last week, a 


teeble effort was made to infuse life into 


| American Steel & Wire, Federal Steel, Re- 
public Steel & Iron, Tennessee Coal & 
Iron and National Steel issues, but it proved 
a dismal failure. The moderate advance 
that was engineered, resulted in heavy 
liquidation; offerings assumed such large 
proportions that the pools gave up the task 
in disgust, the result being a rather sharp 
break. Strike news, and the declaration 
made by Judge Gary, that there would be 
no dividend-payments on Federal Steel 
common forthe year of 1900, facilitated 
and hastened the decline. A dividend of 
5 per cent. was declared on Federal Steel 
common, sometime ago, for the year ot 
1899, and many jumped at the conclusion 
that the stock would prove a good invest- 
ment at 53 0r 55. They will now havea 
hard time to get rid of theiz holdings. Asa 
non-dividend payer, the stock is entirely too 
high at present prices, and looks to be an 
excellent sale at every bulge. The other 
steel stocks may also be sold tor a good 
turn; there can be no doubt that they will 
all seli at much lower prices within the next 
six months. Another attempt may be made 
to put them higher, but it will meet with 
renewed selling for both accounts. 

The New York traction stocks have not 
changed much in value in the last few days. 
There is considerable doubt in reference to 
their course in. the near future. Some 
tracers are inclined to expect an advance of 
good proportions, but there is certainly no 
justification for any cautious investor or 
speculator to buy stocks of this kind at the 
ruling ridiculously high prices, particularly 
since the New York tax commissioners have 
made the assessment on the companies, 
under the provisions of the Ford franchise- 
law. The assessment on the Metropolitan 





will, for instance, amount to almost 31¢ 





per cent. onthe stock, which is now paying 
7 per cent. per annum. There is ample rea- 
son to believe that the dividend will have to 
be reduced sooner or later. If the bears 
were not afraid of the powerful and un- 
scrupulous cliques controlling the destinies 
of traction stocks, they would not hesitate a 
moment to inaugurate a vicious onslaught on 
every one of these securities. It seems, 
however, that it is regarded as a crime for 
anybody to attack the value of inflated 
stocks. There was aGrand Jury investiga- 
tion into the methods employed by those who 
knocked Brooklyn Rapid Transit from 137 
to 51, but only small fish were caught in the 
net. Why should there be no Grand Jury 
investigation into the disreputable tactics 
used by the clique which put the same 
stock up to 137, and induced every imbecile 
gambler to buy it at top-notch prices on 
specious representations and predictions 
that it would soon pay big dividends. If 
anybody were now willing to buy the stock 
at 137, he would be considered fit for con- 
finement in a lunatic asylum. 

The railroad stocks are holding their own 
very well, although liquidation is asserting 
itself in many directions. There is as yet 
no reason to be bearish on securities of this 
kind. Their merits are well known and 
have been established by conservative 
business methods. The transportation com- 
panies have a bright future and amicable 
trafic arrangements will prevent a recur- 
rence of ruinous traffic competition, which 
played such havoc with revenues some 
kind are 


years ago. Securities of this 
being steadily absorbed by investors, both 
in this country and in Europe. It is said 


that more than 200,000 shares have been 
shipped to Europe in the last five weeks. 
The floating supply will gradually decrease 
and find its way into the strong boxes of in- 
vestors. 

Atchison preferred and common have 
justified the statements made in this 
column sometime ago. When the common 
sold at 22 and 23, purchases were advised 
and it was predicted that the stock would go 
to 30; it has since risen to 2974, while the 
preferred made a gain of about 8 points. 
While there is no reason to expect a divi- 
dend payment on Atchison common this 
year, the fact must not be overlooked that 
the company’s earnings amount to about 
346 per cent. on the stock, after the dis- 
tribution of the full 5 per cent, on the 
preferred. A stock upon which 3 per cent. 
is being earned is a bargain at anything 
below 30. It will no doubt be advisable to 
pick up the common shares at any fair de- 
cline for much higher prices ultimately. 
At the next meeting of the directors, the 
preferred will be put on a 4 per cent. basis, 
which should make the stock worth 80, 
particularly since it is entitled to 5 per cent. 
per annum. The net earnings of the 
Atchison system,for the month of February, 
1900, exhibit a gain over the same month of 
last year of more than $400,000, certainly a 
very respectable and flattering result. 

Baltimore & Ohio common continues to 
soar, after a temporary drop of about three 
points. Intimations are now made that a 
dividend of 234 per cent will soon be de- 
clared on it, and that this will make it a5 
per cent dividend-payer. There is certainly 
something anomalous in seeing the common 
stock of a railroad corporation sell at a 
higher price than the preferred. A close 
study of the earnings of the B. & O. system 
will, however, convince everybody that there 
is some foundation for the late advance in 
the value of the stock, although it seems to 





SHE WAS TOO FAT. 

Ada St. Clair, the actress, played leading- 
lady parts from 1890 to 1896, when she be- 
came so stout that she had to leave the stage. 

She tried many medical remedies and nos- 
trums without avail. The more anti-fat rem- 
edies she swallowed the fatter she became, 
and in July, 1896, she weighed 205 pounds. 

One day she found a perfect cure, and in 
two months thereafter she appeared in a high- 
class young girl part, weighing just 128 
pounds, and the reduction in flesh was with- 
out the least injury to her health or purse. 

What she did, how she did it, and what she 
used, and how the same treatment has cured 
many men and women since, Mrs. Lafarge 
will tell you, confidentially, in a letter, for 
the small fee of one dollar. There is no 
other charge hereafter. Youcan buy what 
she prescribes from your own druggist. The 
cure depends more on what you do and how 
you doit. No violent exercise, no starva- 
tion diet, or anything of that sort. You can 
follow instructions unknown to your friends, 
and during a month you will get rid of from 
one to two pounds of useless fat every day. If 
you think such a result worth One Dollar to 
you, send that amount (in a $1 bill or stamps. ) 

Address Mrs. Louise Lafarge, Station E. 
Duffy Building, New York. If you find this 
treatment not based on common sense, and 
find it doesn’t work she will send you your 
$1 back. If you question the value of this 
treatment, ask any proprietor of a first-class 
newspaper. They all know Mrs. Lafarge 
and what she has done. 








company could easily pay 9 and 10 per cent 
upon the common stock, after paying the 
full 4 per cent on the preferred. The com- 
mon is, therefore, entitled to careful atten- 
tion, and investors should not hesitate to buy 
it, in case of a good slump in the near 
future. To buy it at current prices, how- 
ever, would be risky and, perhaps, expen- 
sive. The stock will cross 100, no doubt, 
but it should have a reaction first. 

The bank reserves are showing increases 
again, and the money market has become 
easier. No further disturbances in money 
rates need be expected for sometime to come. 
The changed state of affairs has resulted in 
large investment buying in the railway bond 
list and some handsome appreciations in 
prices have been recorded. 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 





There has been considerable activity in 
the local bond and stock market lately, with 
increased demand for bank and trust com- 
pany shares, and moderate gains in various 
instances. The only exceptions were St. 
Louis Transit and Missouri-Edison securi- 
ties. The latter were somewhat depressed- 
and weak for a few days, but met with sup 
port at the decline and now shows signs of 
rallying again in the near future. 

There was heavy selling in St. Louis 
Transit Co. issues. The bonds have de- 
clined about ten points from their recent 
high level, while the preferred and com- 
mon shares have also depreciated to a ma- 
terial extent. The non-extension of the 
option of Brown Bros. & Co., and the inten- 
tion to distribute the securities which are 
still unsold among the subscribers have in- 
creased the desire to sell. The preferred 
stock is now quoted at 72.75, and the bonds 
can be bought at about 84. The common 
stock is 25 bid. 

Third National, Continental National, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and Mercantile 
Trust Co., shares are strong and a trifle 
higher. Boatmen’s Bank stock is quoted at 
186.00 bid. 

Suburban Ry. stock is strong at 72 and 
73, while the 5 percent bonds are 95.00 bid. 
St. Louis bank clearances continue large, 


and the demand for funds is up to the aver- 
age. Interest rates range from 4 to 7}¢ per 








have been carried too far. Judging by e 
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net results of the current fiscal year, the | 
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T. Louis Trust GC: 
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SOLICITED. 
Checks Cashed 


‘Allows Interest on Deposits 


PERSONAL CHECKING 
AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Through the Clearing House. 






TuHos. H. WEsT, President. 
Henry C. HAARSTICK, rst Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
Joun D. Fitcey, Secretary. 

ALLEN T. WEST, Assistant Secretary. 
A. C, STEWART, Counsel, 

ISAAC H. Orr, Trust Officer. 





Temporery Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 
SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





M. KOTANY, 


409 Olive Street, 


Stock & Bond Broker, 


Dealer in Local Securities. 





1879-1899. 
Noel-Young Bond and Stock Co. 


BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 


411 Local Securities Bought and Sold. 
Municipal Bonds a Specialty. 


No. 304 North Fourth Street, - St. Louis. 








COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


Mr. W. D. Cave, the courteous and eff- 
cient Treasurer of the Century Theater, will 
have his benefit Saturday night. It is to be 
hoped that his many friends will turn out in 
force, and turn the benefit into a very sub- 
stantial success. 





Fd 

During Holy Week, Music Hall will be 
dark and then will come the supplementary 
farewell season of opera in English by the 
Castle Square Opera Company. While, to 
the outward world, Music Hall will be 
closed, within there will be much of prepar- 
ation, for the opera with which the supple- 
mental season will open is one of the great- 
est of Richard Wagner's long series of mag- 
nificent compositions, ‘‘Tannhauser.’’ For 
this grand opera, grand in itself as wellas in 
a technical musical sense, a magnificent cast 
will be presented, embracing many of the 
season’s most favored artists. Among them 
will be Miss de Treville, Mme. Kronold, 
Miss Norwood and Messrs. Berthald, 
Thomas, Knight, Hinshaw, Mertens, W. 
Clarke, Boyle and a host of others of 
equally favorable reputation with Music Hall 
patrons. While the cast will be primarily 
assembled for the opera in hand, it will also 





be assembled with a view to the farewell 
week which will follow ‘‘Tannhauser’’ and 
which will be repertoire week, embracing 
the greatest of the season’s successes. As 
has been announced, the repertoire will de- 
pend upon the choice of the patrons of the 
Hall, who have been requested to mail to 
the management a list of the four operas, 
already presented during the season, most 
desired for a closing week. Already the re- 
sponses to the request have begun to flow in 
heavily. While the list will be subject to 
revision for some days yet—before action is 
finally taken to ascertain the majority vote, it 
seems very likely that the choice will be ‘‘Mi- 
kado,’’ ‘‘Faust,’’ ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor’’ 
and ‘‘Aida.’’ As is well known, all four of 
these workswere most successful and the casts; 
with which they were originally given were 
excellently fitted to the roles assigned. It is 
likely, therefore, that the new cast will, in 
in some measure at least, follow the former 
casts. The necessities of this week, there- 
fore, are leading to the gathering of an 
extra powerful cast for ‘‘Tannhauser’’ that 
the principals needed may be here in order to 
participate in what promises to be a magnifi- 
cent close of a season which has been 
unusually brilliant musically and successful 
in other respects beyond the most sanguine 
expectations. The announcements of the 
casts for the farewell weeks will be made 
within a short time, as well as the exact list 
of operas which will be given the closing 
week. 
as 

Beginning next Monday evening, and 
through the week, with the usual matinees, 
Miss Ada Rehan, and her company, will 
give, at the Olympic, her splendid repertoire. 
On Monday and Tuesday evenings Miss 
Rehan will be seen as Lady Teazle in Sheri- 
dan’s ‘School for Scandal;’’ Wednesday 
evening and Wednesday matinee, Rosalind 
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Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 

David W. Caruth, 

Charles Clark, 

Harrison I. Drummond, 
Auguste B. Ewing, 

David R. Francis, 
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Wm. D. Orthwein, 
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ALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 

2% PAID ON CURRENT DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 
Sam. M. 
Wm. F. Nolker, 


Thomas O’Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J. C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 

Rolla ‘Vells, 


Kennard, 


in ‘‘As You Like It;’? Thursday, ‘The 
Country Girl,’’ and ‘‘A Happy Pair,’’ and 
Friday and Saturday evenings and Saturday 
matinee her greatest impersonation of 
Katherine in ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew.’’ 
It is needless to say that Miss Rehan’s Lady 
Teazle is famous the world over, or that the 
famous comedy is put on in the sumptuous 
style that always characterized the Daly 
productions. It is the greatest opportunity 
for woman in comedy, since Shakespeare. 
The company has had most thorough train- 
ing. It is composed of George Clark, White 
Whittlesey, Chas. Harbury, Eugene Or- 
monde, Wilfred Clark, DeWitt Jennings, 
R. S. Piggott, Clement Hopkins, Miss 
Mabel Roebuck, Louise Draper, Virginia 
Navarro, Katherine Clinton, Margaret Owen, 
and some others. 
a 

The laugh-and-grow-fat man, with his 
cousins and his sisters and his aunts, will be 
in fine feather next week at the Century, 
when the Rogers Brothers spread before 
him the jolly ingredients of their latest suc- 













































MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 

— Price 
PAE CO GR boca decesscesncessoes- 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 6s.. 1902 |101 —103 
Century Building ist 6s... -| 1916 | 92 — 95 
Century Building 2d 6s............ 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building lst.. 1907 |100 —102 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 90 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10} 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s Ist mrtg.....| 1923 | 99 —100 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s.........:......... 1919 |ic8 110 
Merchants Bridge Ist mortg 6s| 1929 {114 —115 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s| 1930 {111 —113 
Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 /115 —118 
Missouri Edison Ist mortg 5s..| 1927 | 95 — 96 
St. Louis Agri. & M.A. 1st 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 9934—100 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s........ 1910 | 93 — 94 
St. Louis Exposition lst 6s...... 1912 | 89 — 92 

Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... 1899 | Called 
Onion Dairy Ist Ss... 1901 {100 —102 
Onion Trust Building ‘Ist 6s.....| 1913 | 98 —101 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 

BANK STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. Price 
American Exch. |$*50)Dec., '99,§ SA/200 —204 
Boatmen’s......... 100|Dec., 99 8%SA|187 —}92 
Bremen Sav........ 100|Jan. 19006 SA|!140 —150 
Continental....... 1C0 Dec. '99, 34 SA/171 —172 
Fourth National) 100) Nov.'99 Sp. c.SA|220 —230 
Franklin...... .... 100|Dec. "99. 4 SA|156 --159 
German Savings 100|Jan. 1900,6 SA/290 —295 


German-Amer.,... 





100| Jan. 1900, 20 SA|760 







































































Eugene F. Williams. 


















































cess, ‘‘The Rogers Brothers in Wall Street.’’ | International ..... 100/Apr. ae 1% qy|!27 —132 
BG ote : JOMCTION ..2000.0052. 100| Jan. 1900, 3........ 100 —110 
The fact is, it is a jolly good show, freshly Lafayette awe 100 Jan. 1900, 5 SA|400 —B600 
. Mechanics’ ....... 00/Apr. 2 200 ~—&C 
funny, graced by an army of pretty girls, Merch.-Laciede 100) Mar. -1903,1%6 Gri160 --162 
ulsin leasantly with catchy music, and | Northwestern..... 00) Jan. 1900, 4 SA/|140 —142 
siasa ny som y pevneges Mar teeta Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Apr. 1900, 2% ay|259 —262 
uplifted by a dozen or more specialty per-| South Side... 100) Nov, '99, 8 SA.../122  —125 
: . : Safe Dep. Sav.Bk/| 100) A 1900, 8 SA 136 — 
formers of the highest rating. The business | 33 Sich, com. 100 a 1900, y Hea 90 = 
done by this attraction in ork ston | State National... Mar.1900 1eqr...|164 —166 
oa er er Hew Fork, Buttes | Pind Meleest| aeser ee be ay|'52 —154 
and Philadelphia, has made a new reoord| *Quoted 100 for par. 
for performances of its class. MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
ee Par| Last Dividend | Price 
The American Burlesquers are making ea. 
merry at the Standard Theater this week 
° dies ae e s ves | Am, Lin Cogs he) ae oe ae 
with several novel specialties in the olio, Pfd...| 100|Mar.1900 13{qr...| 57 — 59 
which includes singing, a novel wheel act, | 4“™-C4r-Fdry So pe Jan. 1900,13{ qr. er pa 4 
funny Irish comedian and dancers, and a | Bell Telephone. 100/Apr 1900 “tein 141 —144 
2 y 2 », | Bonne Terre F.C} 100|May '96, 2... 4— 6 
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MR. DOOLEY’S FAILURE. 


‘“We have been rather amused in watch- 
ing the beginning and the very sudden end- 
ing of Mr. Dooley-Dunne’s career as a 
novelist,’’?’ remarks the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. ‘‘Like all other persons 
who attain distinction, he was invited last 
autumn to become a contributor to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and he began to write 
for that unique periodical a seria! story en- 
titled ‘‘Molly Donahue,’’ the first install- 
ment of which appeared in the December 
number. It wasa sort of domestic satire 
upon the social and literary aspirations of 
the younger members of an Irish-American 
family, the elder Donahue being a solid 
citizen of the Dooley type, and his daughter 
Molly a young person with an embryonic 
yearning after culture. 

‘Somehow or other, after Mr. Dunne had 
got his story under way, it did not move 
briskly, but sagged and dragged. He intro- 
duced into it here and there the original 
Dooley. Nevertheless, he felt more and 
more dissatisfied with the progress of the 
tale, and in the March number of the Jour- 
nal the last installment appeared, with a foot- 
note to the effect that Mr. Dunne had broken 
the thing off in the middle and would leave 
it an unfinished fragment. Something is 
said in the note about the condition of Mr. 
Dunne’s health, but we do not take that part 
of the announcement very seriously. The 
truth is that the author hes been quite ill at 
ease over a new and unfamiliar sort of 
work, and has simply dropped the whole 
thing, which action on his prrt is more 
creditable to him than if he were to go on 
turning out poor copy and filling space just 
for the sake of the check that would come to 
him every montb. 

“‘This inability of an author to finish a 
piece of work that he has engaged to do, 
and has already actually begun, is not so 
very uncommon a thing. It is said that 
Dickens began ‘The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood’ without any clear conception in his 
mind of how the story was going to turn out, 
and that had he not died, leaving it unfin- 
ished, he would have found almost any end- 
ing difficult to reconcile with certain hints 
contained in the earlier chapters. We re- 
member a rather curious instance of the 
same sort as having happened a good many 
years ago, when the elder Bonner was 
editing the New York Ledger. 

‘‘A very impecunious literary man sent to 
Bonner the first chapters of a most exciting 
story, which gave promise of being just the 
sort of thing which readers of the Ledger 
used to like. The story was accepted and 
ran on uninterruptedly and very success- 
fully for about four weeks, when all of a 
sudden the author’s invention gave out. For 
the life of him he could not go on with the 
tale, and he had to go to Mr. Bonner and 
say so frankly. The next number of the 
Ledger appeared without the expected in- 
stallment of tne story, but with a brief note 
to the effect that, owing to the sudden ill- 
ness of its author, its further publication 
was temporarily suspended. This was to 
give that embarrased person a chance to re- 
cover his inspiration. Mr. Bonner asked 
him to dinner, took him driving, and in 
various ways tried to brace him up for 
further work, but it was of no use. He 
simply could not go on, and so the rest of 
the story never saw the light.’’ 
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Rich cut glass in original exclusive cut- 
tings, at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer- 
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Out on the porch amid the scent 
Of honeysuckle rich with bloom, 

I sit and watch the coming night, 
The fire-flies dancing in the gloom. 


The moon drops down behind the hill, 
The shadows deepen on the floor; 

I wander through the yesterdays 
With one that walks with me no more. 


I see an old house long and wide, 

And hear the night winds whispering low 
Across the field of rustling corn, 

And cotton white as drifted snow. 


The porch is hung with tangled vines, 
That hide the lovers sitting there, 

Who dream and plan with happy smiles, 
For future days so sweet and fair. 


I slip a ring upon her hand, 
She leans on me with loving trust; 
Ah, me, how long the years have been, 
Since that slim finger turned to dust. 


And yet, sometimes it seems to me 
But yesternight, and once again 

I sit by her, and hear once more 
The darkeys singing in the lane. 


I hear again her happy voice 
Upon the night air softly fall, 
And dreaming of the life I planned, 
I wonder why I lost it all. 


Lose! NoI did not lose it all, 

She waits for mesomewhere; and yet 
Whene’er I dream of those old days, 
My faded eyes with tears are wet. 
—Adella Washer in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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See the finest line of Sterling Silverware, 
at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mercantile 
Club Building, Seventh and Locust. 
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ABOUT TEA. 





Mr. Wu Ting-Fang, the Chinese minis- 
ter to Washington, is the most edifying and 
agreeable gentleman in public discourse 
which his country has ever sent to ours. 
He has made several after-dinner speeches 
in New York this winter, and all of them 
have been good. Mr. Fang is not only in- 
telligent, as doubtless all his predecessors 
were, but has a cheerful gift of sarcastic 
humor, and so easy a command of English 
that what little he does not know about the 
niceties of our language rather increases the 
point of his remarks. His last public-dinner 
appearance was at the tea-importers’ dinner 
in New York, when he said, among other 
things, that the Americans didn’t know 
how to brew tea, and did not really deserve 
to have good tea until they learned how to 
make better use of it. He has since been 
asked for his views about the proper prepa- 
ration of tea, and says that the universal 
habit in China is to use a porcelain teapot, 
put in due tea leaves and hot water in the 
morning, cover it with a padded bag to keep 
it warm, and draw from it all day, as 
occasion arises. When it needs replenish- 
ing, add more leaves and more hot water. 
It is always ready. Mr. Fang says we drink 
our tea too hot, and he scouts at our barbar- 
ous practice of adding cream and sugar. 
The family teapot, he tells us, should be 
emptied every morning, but not scoured 
out, as that would destroy its aroma, since 
the pot, if respected, gains in time a frag- 
rance analogous to that which smokers value 
in a well-seasoned pipe. 

Most of us know that porcelain or earthen- 
ware teapots are best; but the idea, appar- 
ently inculcated by Mr. Fang, of letting tea 





leaves accumulate undisturbed in a teapot 
all day, is novel and scandalizes our concep- 
Our notion is that even if fresh tea 
leaves are added, renewed measures of hot 


tions. 


water would bring out the tannin in the 
soaked leaves. Our housekeepers, even 
when they are wise enough not to put their 
teapots on the stove to steep, still scrupu- 
lously empty out the old leaves before 
adding new ones. 

As for sugar and cream, it may be a mis- 
guided taste that calls for themin tea, but 
though they may prejudice our discernment 
of the best qualities of the best teas, they 
are by no means so upsetting as to make all 
teastaste alike. There is a marked differ- 
ence between good tea and poor, even with 
cream and sugar added.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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LITERATURE AND FLEAS. 





A letter tothe New York Nation, trom 
H. M. Stanley, of Lake Forest University 
is as follows: 

‘The aphorism of David Harum—al- 
ready become famous, and which will prob- 
ably be long quoted as an Americanism— 
‘A reasonable amount of fleas is good for a 
dog—they keep him f’m broodin’ on bein’ a 
dog’—has light shed on it from an unex- 
pected source, a scientific authority, though 
itis unlikely that Mr. Westcott ever read 
the passage on stimuli to energy from Gal- 
ton’s ‘Inquiries into Human Faculty,’ which 
I here quote: 

‘‘The stimuli may be of any description; 
the only important matter is that all the 
feculties should be kept working to prevent 
their perishing by disuse. If the faculties 
are few, very simple stimuli will suffice, 
Even that of fleas will go along way. A 


_dog is continually scratching himself, and 


a bird pluming itself, whenever they are 
not occupied with food, hunting, fighting, 
or love. In those blank times there is very 
littie for them to attend to besides their 
varied cutaneous irritations. It is a matter 
of observation that well washed and combed 
domestic pets grow duli; they miss the 
stimulus of fleas. If animals did not pros- 
per through the agency of their insect 
plagues, it seems probable that their races 
would long since have been so modified 
that their bodies should have ceased to 
afford a pasture-ground for parasites. 

‘‘As to the range in nature of this be- 
nevolent (?) parasitism, Swift’s observation 
is in point, that fleas 

‘have smaller still to bite ’em; 
And so proceed ad infinttum,'’’ 
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STORY OF JAY GOULD. 





Jay Gould once wanted to build a short 
line to a certain place, and found rivals in 
the field. To Sylvester T. Smith he gave 
imperative orders: ‘‘Get out as big a force 
as possible and complete the road before the 
other fellows get wind of it, and we’ll head 
em off.’’ Smith reported presently: ‘‘Mr. 
Gould, we can get all the ties, fishplates, 
bolts, nuts, and spikes we want, but we 
can’t get the rails.’’ ‘‘Telegraph to every 
mill in the country and pay any price,’’ said 
Gould. ‘‘I have done so, and there is no 
chance for a delivery under twelve months.”’ 
‘‘Then,’’ said the little wizard, ‘‘go some- 
where and tear up something. We’ve got 
to have rails.’’ He indicated the road to 
destroy—a branch or feeder of the Union 
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Pacific. Smith soon had the old road torn 
up and the new one laid down. Then came 
war. Stockholders of the Union Pacific 
learned of the enterprise and hauled Smith 
to court to answer for tearing up a railroad 
that belongedtothem. To their questioning 
he admitted all, and had no excuse but that 
Jay Gould ordered him to doit. ‘‘Who is 
Jay Gould?’’ some asked; ‘‘what in the 
devil has he got to do with it?’’ Up rose a 
young lawyer from New York to inform 
them that Mr. Gould owned all the bonds 
of the Union Pacific Road, though not a 
dollar of its stock, and that he was absolute 
proprietor of the feeder that Mr. Smith had 
tornup. There never was a more surprised 
and mystified lot of men. They had noth- 
ing more to say. 
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Two mysterious boxes will be opened this 
year at the British Museum. One was left 
in 1834 by Mr. Douce, who had been keep- 
er of manuscripts, to be opened January 1, 
1900, and no one knows its contents. The 
other contains the papers of Lord Brough- 
ton, better known as Sir John Cam Hob- 
house, Byron’s friend, and three times a 
cabinet minister. He died in 1869, leaving 
his diaries, correspondence, and memoranda 
to the museum, with directions not to open 
them till 1900. 
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INSIDE OF LOCAL POLITICS. 





In the year 1897 a number of Democrats 
of this State subscribed sums of money to 
convert the St. Louis Journal of Agriculture 
into a Bryanite organ. The words, ‘‘Missis- 
sippi Valley Democrat,’’ were prefixed to the 
old title. The paper took on a big 
boom, throughout the West. The faithful, 
in great numbers, subscribed. Mr. W. V. 
Byars was editor. All the great advocates 
of sixteen-to-one wrote for the sheet, from 
time to time. Then came the war with 
Spain, and the paper became violently anti- 
expansionist. The Springfield convention 
came off with a triumph for the Stone crowd 
of moderate expansionists. The editor raged 
over the betrayal of the party. But Mr. 
Stone had a controlling interest in the stock. 
Mr. Byars, the editor, was forced out of the 
editorial department. The paper became 
then the organ of the State machine. But 
gradually the element of politics was elimin- 
ated from the paper, and the people who 
subscribed on the theory that they were to 
be fed upon the true Chicago platform doc- 
trine, began to protest. Now and then a 
small, political editorial was printed, but the 
tone was not at all rabid. The paper be- 
came more and more of a farmer’s paper. 
Last week’s issue, however, not only appears 
without a line of political news or editorial 
matter, but furthermore, the words, ‘‘Mis- 
sissippi Valley Democrat,’’ are omitted from 
the headline on the first page and all other 
pages. The pezper is again the Journal of 
Agriculture. The management appears to 
have grown tired of the paper’s Democratic 
connection, which is not at all surprising in 
view of the fact that at least one of the offi- 
cersof the publishing company has always 


been a Republican. But the Democrats who 
subscribed money to run the paper as a 
party organ, are wondering what they got 
for their money. They poured it into the 
coffers of the concern, and now the concern 
has the money and the paper, and has aban- 
doned Democracy. It is believed by many 
that the course of the company is explained 
by the fact that the rich Democrats got tired 
of putting up forthe booming of Bryan, 
while others say that the management dis- 
covered that the people at large had lost in- 
terest in the divine ratio, Bryan and all the 
rest of it. The men who were ‘‘done’’ out 
of their money are inclined to hint at some- 
thing like a swindle. The droppping of the 
Democratic title means the out-and-out de- 
sertion of the party, and the incident, 
commented upon all over the State is the 
last aggravation of the exasperation of the 
men who put their money into the concern. 
The worst thing about the matter, however, 
is, that this action indicates that the people 
do not care. The readers of the paper are 
not protesting. If they did, the change 
would not have been made. The event isa 
sign that evenin Missouri the silver issue 
is very dead. The silverite politicians have 
been ‘‘bunkoed,’’ and the ‘‘bunkoing’’ was a 
mark of genius, for I understand that the 
original owners of the paper even got ex- 
Governor Stone into the scheme to the tune 
of several hundred dollars. 
ot 


I am told that the dizzying and peculiar 
sloshing around of the Fepublic’s editorials 
on city affairs of late is regarded by the in- 
side element of the Jefferson Club as part of 
a scheme to bring about a feeling for an in- 
dependent movement. That is, the Republic 





vaguely threatens an independent movement 


with a view to coercing the Jefferson Club 
into nominating Mr. D. R. Francis for 
Mayor. This looks somewhat fanciful, for 
Francis certainly is needed for the head of 
the World’s Fair organization, but lots of 
menin the Jefferson Club believe the rumor. 
It is significant, by the way, that the Republic, 
only week before last, let out Mr. Edwards, 
the city editor, who has been a close chum 
Mr. Hawes. The Republic does not like 
Harry Hawes, but, true to its instincts, it 
does not say so openly. 


as 


There is trouble brewing in the Jefferson 
Club. I hear talk of the organization of num- 
bers of men in the club to combat the influ- 
ence and policy of Col. Bill Swift. This 
movement against Swift, who is one of the 
board of directors, is said to have been in- 
stigated by Col. Ed. Butler. Swift and 
Butler have been enemies for years. When 
President Hawes put Swift on the Board, 
Butler made aroar. When Hawes tied up 
with Butler to fight Ben Brady and Tom 
Barrett, Swift put up a strong kick. Butler 
blamed Swift for writing these ‘‘Com- 
mitteeman’’ articles. Swift thought But- 
ler was the instigator of them. And. so 
the great organization which Hawes has 
built up, and forthe building of which all 
believers in organization must be grateful 
to him, is nowin process of splitting into 
Swift and Butler camps. The thing was 
inevitable. But what worries me is to place 
Ed. Devoy. Devoy and Butler are political 
enemies, though affable enough in personal 
contact. Devoy is a pretty smooth propo- 
sition, but he has kept himself well in the 
background. But I’ll bet thirty cents that 
Devoy is not above helping Swift. Still I 
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taking any of the old timers into his confi- 
dence. Those old timers always resent 
youth and try to keepit down. If Hawes 
were wise, he would look for an alliance 
with the younger elements, and with Ben 
Brady and Barrett, rather than with Col. 
Ed. Butler. 
ad 

A great many people ask me to inform 
them why ex-Governor Stone is beating the © 
brush on the railroad question. I'll put it 
briefly. He wants to keep in view for the 
Senatorship. If he doesn’t make a noise, 
he’s apt to be forgotten. And if the plans 
that are working out all over the State 
should go through, it is not unlikely that 
the next United States Senator would be a 
gold Democrat. Stone has got to beat the 
brush. If there isn’t an issue he makes it, 
fighting the railroads when their lobbyist- 
leader is out of the struggle altogether. 

& 

I wouldn’t give a great deal for Stephens’ 
chance to be delegate-at-large to the National 





think President Hawes made a mistake in 


Democratic Convention. And this is why. 
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Stone will want to be one of the four dele- 
gates-at-large. He willgo. Itis likely that 
Vest and Cockrell will want the honor, too. 
The State would not turn down its Senators. 
Then ‘‘Dave’’ Bull, who has pulled out of 
the Governorship race, is now named for 
one of the delegates. There are plenty of 
men who think it would be good to send 
Mose Wetmore as one of the delegates-at- 
large. De Armond, the Missouri leader of 
the minority in Congress, may also bea can- 
didate for delegate. Now, will the State 
Democracy turn ddwn Stone or Vest or 
Cockrell or Ball or Wetmore or de Armond, 
for the purpose of sending Stephens to the 
convention? Not, most not. I don’t see 
how Stephens can hope to get anything if 
those men want to head the Missouri delega- 
tion at Kansas City. Stephens thinks he's 
entitled tothe honor. I’m not saying that 
he isn’t. I’m simply saying that he’s a 
pigmy against the other men I’ve mentioned, 
and that most Democrats in Missouri are not 
agreed with Stephens as to his title to any- 
thing. 
uw 

Dockery, Crow and Cook will be nomi- 
nated for Governor, Attorney-General and 
Secretary of State without opposition. That 
looks nice; but there’s such a thing as too 
much harmony. The Calumet Banner, pub- 
lished at Clarksville, Mo., declares that this 
harmony ‘‘is simply evidence that the ma- 
chine dominates—controls every movement, 
every utterance of the Democratic party in 
Missouri.’’ It says, further, that ‘‘candi- 
dates for State office nominated 
eighteen months ago inthe back rooms of 
national banks and railroad offices. The 
people will be expected to ratify the nomi- 
nations and vote them into power next No- 
vember. The corporations will get every- 
thing they ask for—the people will be al- 
lowed to ask for nothing, and surely if they 
had the temerity to ask for anything they 
would be squelched just as were the gentle- 
men who aspired to serve the state of Mis- 
souri in official capacity without first asking 
the machine if they might do so.’’ The 
Calumet Banner proceeds to show that 
Dockery may be beaten. ‘‘Hundreds of 
loyal Democrats say, in private conversation, 
that under no consideration will they vote 
for Dockery. Several very able and earnest 
Democrats have expressed the determina- 
tion to take the stump against him—to put 
his record into the hands of every Demo- 
cratic voter in the State. Not one Populist 
in a hundred will vote for him. The normal 
populist vote in Missouri is 30,000. The 
populist candidate for Governor in 1892 re- 
ceived 37,262 votes. Stone was a minority 
Governor by 10,994 votes. Stephens’ plu- 
rality in 1896, when the populist candidate 
had withdrawn in his favor, was 43,333. 
None of the cranks—members of reform 
organizations, such as Single Tax and Mu- 
nicipal Ownership Leagues, will support Mr. 
Dockery. He wi'l be scratched by free 
silver Democrats all over the State, who say 
that if it is necessary for Missouri to have 
a gold-bug Governor, they prefer a Repub- 
lican to Mr. Dockery. According to the 
Calumet Banner, with anything like an 
organized revolt against Dockery, his defeat 
is certain. The Banner insists that ‘‘if 
Bland was a Democrat, if Bryan is a Demo- 
crat, then Dockery is decidedly not a Demo- 
crat. He stands for nothing more than the 
representative of the corporate interests 
which will nominate him and ask the people 
to elect him.’’ The Banner further insists 
that Stone’s war on the railroads isa fake; 
that Stone is closely identified with James 
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BEST FOR THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 

CANDY 


CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


PE CULATE THE UNE 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, ~*, 0c Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN 


Hagerman, attorney of the M. K & T., and 
with ‘‘Tom’’ Spencer and John Carroll, of 
the Burlington. All this sort of thing is 
found in the greatest free silver paper in 
this State. George Eads, the editor, has a 
following. He may start a movement that 
will make Missouri Republican. 
a 

I like Mr. Richard Kerens, the Republi- 
can boss. He’sa clever gentleman. But 
he is trying to do too much when he tries to 
defeat Charlie Joy’s renomination for Con- 
gress inthe Eleventh District, because Joy 
wouldn’t let Mr. Kerens name all the Federal 
appointees in St. Louis. Joy is the only 
Republican with the peculiar qualities that 
enable him to carry the Eleventh District. 
It’s a big Irish district, and yet Joy defeated 
both O'Neill and Noonan. No other man 
could have done it. Joy is needed in Con- 
gress for World’s Fair work. Therefore, 
both Democrats and Republicans may be 
justified in supporting him—aside from all 
National issues. Mr. Kerens, if he is wise, 
will drop kis fight on Joy. He will make a 
grave mistake if he does not. 

The Committeeman. 
ee 
GUIPURE. 





This is the story of the origin of the fa- 
mous guipure lace. A certain Venetian 
sailor lad returned from a voyagein East- 
ern waters, and brought to his betrothed, a 
worker in needlepoint, a bunch of the deli- 
cate and beautiful coraline, which he told 
her was the lace made by mermaids living in 
the coral caves of the Indian seas. ‘‘Pretty 
as it is,’’ said the girl, ‘‘I will make some- 
thing far prettier with my needle, and my 
bridal-veil shall be of mermaid’s lace.”’ 
The sailor lad went off on another long 
voyage, and during the months of his ab- 
sence the girl worked day after day with her 
needle, forming white dots and tiny stars, 
and uniting them with delicate ‘‘brides,’’ 
tili at last an exquisite scarf of guipure was 
produced, which was so beautiful that, when 
she wore it as a bridal-veil, all Venice spoke 
of itin glowing terms of admiration, and 
many noble and royal women became pa- 
tronesses of the young lace-maker. 
ete 
WHITE HOUSE RECEPTIONS. 


In connection with the semi-official admon- 
itions sent out in Washington for the guid_ 
ance of those who purposed attending White 
House receptions, and which stated plainly 
the custom requiring ladies to appear with- 
out bonnets, it was said that violations of 





rules made the offender subject to unnec- 




















Wonderfully 


Convenient 











ing. 
‘“‘Cannon Ball’’ 


before noon). 


sleeping car fares, etc., 





Poor connections are the bane of travel- 
Here is a good one. 

leaves St. 
Station for Omaha at half-past seven (7.30 
p. m.)—at 7.55 next morning you are in 
Omaha (via any other route not much 
At 8. 
minutes after you arrive, the Union Pacific 
“Overland Limited”’ starts for Ogden, Salt 
Lake, Butte, Helena, San Francisco, Spokane, 
Portland and Seattle—10 hours quicker 
than any other route to San Francisco. 


The Wabash 
Louis Union 


20, only twenty-five 


A folder—simple, complete—tells all about it; some- 
thing worth knowing. If 
western city, you can have full, specific information 
about your best train and connections, railroad and 
and the rate will be right. 


you want to reach any 


Address C.S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt., St. Louis, 
or call at Ticket Office, S. E, Cor, Broadway and Olive, 








BOOKS| 


All the late Cloth 
and Paper Bound 
—_ can be 

oundat .. 


ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


_807 NortH FourtH Sr. 
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essary observation and criticism, even if the 
careless guest chanced to be a man instead 
ofa woman. This applies to men who do 
not follow the accepted fashions of dress 
and appear in other than evening clothes. 
Every offender in this regard helps to detract 
from the fitness and harmony, to say nothing 
of the brilliancy, of the most important of 
all the social functions. Notables, or those 
who are apt to reach that class, never run 
any risk by violations of accepted customs in 
dress or anything else. There was only one 
really great man in the memory of the 
present generation who didnot favor the 
claw-hammer coat and did not own one. 
But he never appeared at evening festivities. 
et Ft 
‘Which is the head barber?’’ inquired 
the customer. ‘‘We’re all head barbers,’’ 
replied the artist; ‘‘what did you suppose 
we were—corn doctors?’’— Yonkers States- 
man. 
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Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that | 


contain Mercury, | 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of | 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous surfaces 
Such articles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will dois ten fold tothe good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally and is madein Toledo, Ohio, 
by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
&ae-Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





NEW BOOKS. 

“The Indians of To-Day” (Grinnell,) $4.00; 
‘“‘Cambric Mask’”’ (Chambers,). $1.20; ‘‘Force- 
Massing Methods’? (Loomis,) $1.25; ‘tA Man’s 
Woman” (Norris,) $1.20; ‘The Minx” (Caffyn,) 
$1.20; ‘‘Geber’”’ (Benton.) $1.20; ‘‘Resurrection”’ 
(Tolstoi.) $1.20; ‘‘Debts of Honor’ (Jokai,) $1.00; 
“The Bewitched Fiddle’? (Macmanus,) 75c 
‘‘Adrienne de Portalis’” (Gunter,) 50c. 








JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SESLELEELLELELELELELEL EOS 
High 
Comfort at 
Low Cost 


Is the advantage offered by 

the personally conducted ex- 
cursions to California over the 
Santa Fe Route. 

Second-class tickets are 
accepted for the full privileges 
of this economical and enjoy- 
able way of visiting the Pacific 
Coast. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


A. ANDREWS, 
General Agent, 
SANTA FE ROUTE, 


108 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
eeeeee 


Fe 
Two Great Catsups. 


BAYLE'’S 
CREOLE CATSUP 


Richness of Aroma. 
BAYLE’S 
OYSTER COCKTAIL CATSUP, 


Most Delicately Spiced. 
For this season only, sold at the same price 45 
regular tomato catsup. 
For samples and price address the maker. 


GEO. A. BAYLE, St. Louis. 
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An Irresistible Array of Surpassing Values 
in Laces, Embroideries and Hats. 


LACES. 


Our-New York representative bought at his 
own price a big importer’s entire lot sample 
pieces, 5,000 in all, Torchon and Medici 
lace and insertions, from 11g to5 inches 
wide; import price 7}gc to 124¢c yard— 
come early and get your choice of the lot at, 
B YATE. ..n...ccerc-ccsncrenncenes sensnsvence sosesesensessernee con eees 

12 handsome Black Silk Taffeta Applique over- 
skirts, also Black Silk Lace overskirts; reg- 
ular value $17.50 and $20.00—choice at, 
each, $9.00, $10.00 and....... .......0e wereeeeees $11.00 

The handsomest line of Lace and Fancy Silk 
Allovers ever shown in this town, over 200 
different styles to show you in white, cream, 
black, also fancy colors and combinations, 
from and upward, @ yard.. ........00:.csseseeercreeree 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Big Sale of Cambric Embroidery. 


500 pieces Cambric Embroidery, also colored 
edging, worth 74gc a yard—sale price........... 5c 
1000 pieces Cambric, nice, open work, all cut 
out, from 3 to 5 inches; regular value l5c 
yard—choice at, a yard ..........0:-csececeesescseseeeeeees 
1500 pieces Cambric Embroidery, nice skirt 
widths, also insertion; regular value 17}gc a 
yard—at, & Yard... sesscnsennsssressensseseneeres 12l6c 
5000 manufacturer’s strips, 4'4-yard lengths, 
all widths from 1 to 10 inches wide, only 
sold by the strip—at less than import prices. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Ladies’ All-linen Hemstitched Handker- 
chiefs; regular value 8!4c— eacb................ 


5c 


50c 


10c 





You Can not Match These Values Anywhere in 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, JACKETS, 
SKIRTS AND CAPES. 


Wonderful Price Inducement for This Week. 
For $7.50—Ladies’ all-wool light and medium 
Gray Homespun Suits, fly front or Eton 
style; skirt made with box-pleated back, 
lined with percaline. This is a regular 
$13.75 suit. 

For $8 25—Ladies’ fine tan Venetian Cloth Suits, 
fly front, skirt made with box-pleated back; 
$15.00 would be cheap for this suit. 

For $9.75—A very stylish Eton Suit, made of 
fine Venetian cloth, romaine lined; colors 
tan, black and brown. Would be a bargain 
at $18.50. 

For $4.50—A grand assortment of Skirts, made 
of Venetian cloth, or all-wool homespun; 
colors light gray, dark gray, tan, blue and 
castor; all come with box-pleated back. A 
regular $7.50 skirt. 

For $3.98—Fine covert cloth, fly-front Jackets, 
all lined through. Well worth $5.75. 


For $4.48—A very stylish covert cloth, double- 
breasted Jacket, lined with silk romaine. A 
regular $6 98 jacket. 

All the latest styles in Ladies’ Silk Dress Skirts. 
Prices from $6.98 to $50.00. 


| 
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‘ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE, 


CRAWFORD’S, 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


As ye Ground Hog sought its hole when the Sun shone’ out on Ground Hog Day, so does all Competition 
seek its hole when the welcome Sunshine of CRAWFORD’S Unapproachable Prices 


and Unapproachable Goods make its appearance. 


| 


SPRING MILLINERY. 

Our own exclusive designs and the best ideas 
of the Parisian Models in Bonnets, Round Hats, 
Toques and Turbans for Spring, each possessing 
its own individuality of grace and charm which has 
made the CRAWFORD Millinery so famous. The 
Most Moderate of Prices for such millinery ele- 
gance and exclusiveness. 


TRIMMED DEPARTMENT. 


$25.00 Hats from Imported Paris models.....$15.00 
$20.00 Hats from Imported Paris models......$10.00 
$15.00 Hats from Imported Paris models.......$7.50 
$10.00 Hats from Imported Paris models........ $4.98 
Handsome Trimmed Walking Hat, brim blue 


mL) OE pee eat Hanis ts Ben eae Bea a 75c 
Fashionable Swell Turbans, trimmed in silk 
WIREW GEG VELTOE sic Ss ceaics cca cansds stewie eae $1 95 
Hand-sewed fancy Braid Hats, all colors, 
made on silk wire frames, each... ........... ....... 75¢ 
FLOWERS. 
American Beauty Roses, fine bunch .................. 29c 


Handsome Foliage, gray, red, blue and pink.... 25c 
The largest and finest bunch of Violets in the 
CI LOR cescnscceessnovsbrecees) Seadii?arviae peeadeepeisseacean tees 25c 


Ladies’ 4-button and 3-clasp Undressed Kid 
Gloves, in Tan,Mode, Black, Red, Blue and 
Brown, regular $1 50 quality; only..................89¢ 

The Celebrated ‘‘Monarch’’ brand Glove, 
actually worth $2.00, colors, Tan, Red, 
Brown, White, Butter—fitted to the hand— 
PEAR ARNE Sotilchpiessclbnses ioncsitetetel $1.25 

Fowne’s make, an actual $2.00 Glove, all the 
PRR ORR ope ina Gs2eoes ntevareey asaniane, $1.50 

Ladies’ 2-clasp Chamois Gloves, Tan, White 


and. Fest), worthy 6:00 cssicccsicnsesscosscriecccsesessast 69c 
Misses’ 2-clasp Kid Gloves, colors Red and 


Tan, a regular $1.00 Glove... 2. .ecescssceseeee 69c 





THIS GREAT SALE OF 


LACE CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND 
UPHOLSTERIES. 


Means Money to you. Prices far below regular 
selling prices elsewhere. 
500 ‘pair Scotch Lace Curtains 3 and 314 
yards, regular value $1.35; at, paiv............. $1.00 
300 pair French Guipure Lace Curtains, 314 
yards, were $2.25, now, pair........ 0.0... $1.50 
250 pair French Guipure Lace Curtains, in 
Brussels and Renaissance effects, were 
eS OO CE 16s OIE nonce xooctccanss 20. sonciovansssner c OLD 
New line of Irish Point Lace Curtain, pair, 
CRON costnheeces Eeineceotesns eee $2 25 to $19.50 


Irish Point and Antique Lace Bed Sets, from 
Oey ne sacseseee scee tantstbeese SBE OO Bee OO 


Ruffled Swiss Curtains, 344 yards, were $1.75 


RICH? BIT coco eakestansi-ncore Binaries 
Large assortment of Tapestry Portieres, 
heavy fringe, pair, ffrom........... ... $2.25 to $5 50 


NEW SPRING SILKS 








The Big Store High Standard Qualities at 
Tremendous Special Price Inducements. 
Stripe and Check Wash Silk, all new styles, 
Suitable for waists and children’s dresses; 
I sie ices seein ienetiisebceindnnicansiiies 39c 
24 painted Twilled Foulards in all the spring 
shades, a splendid variety, best value in the 
Ce Gey) a Se tee ee ee 65c to $1.10 
Stripe and fancy Taffeta in all the new pastel 
shades; the very latest design for ladies’ 
WAISCSs Value $1.00, yard: q...c.cccc:-.--2c0.0.. sncccesccs 75C 
24-inch black brocaded India, swell effect.......... 69c 
Another lot of those new Hemstitched Taffeta, 
all the rage for waists,regular price $1 25 ...$1.00 
All-silk Peau de Soie, well worth $1.39.......... $1 00 


Black Silk French Peau de Soie; $190 
Eee eee ae 3 
22-inch black Swiss Taffeta, only ........00.0..0. 75c 


22-inch All-Silk Satin Duchesse, good to wear; 
ne” 


BOYS’ CHOICEST SPRING FASHIONS 
IN CLOTHING. 


Offered at Prices Unquestionably the Lowest on 
Record for Such Qualities. The Bargains for 
This Week—a Wonderful Opportunity. 


This Week we place on sale several hundred 
Boys’ Knee Pant Suits and Little Boys’ 
Vestee suits, in sizes 3 to 16 years, which 
would ordinarily be sold at $4.00, but which 
we are enabled to sell for a special reason at 
the unusually low price, ..........000- coceccescessoeecere $2.98 

15 Youths’ Long Trouser Suits, sizes 14 to 19 
years, in all-wool Tweeds and Cheviots, 
single and duble-breasted style coat,regular 
price $6.50 and $7.00; special.................... $3.50 


Boys’ Fine Scotch Cassimere Knee Pant Suits 
and Vestee Suits, sizes 3 to 16 years, 
choicest weaves and patterns, exquisitely 
tailored and finished, Vestee Suits have 
fancy Silk and Cassimere Vests,worth $6.00, 
EE iniendiivisnnshceiiinattatinnn PE CE $4 50 
Boys’ Navy Blue Cheviot Caps, all sizes, 
three different styles, regular 35c, special......25c 
Young Men’s Stripe Worsted Long Pant Suits, 
sizes 14 to 20, single-breasted style Coat, 
double-breasted Vest, cut in the latest 
fashion, custom-made throughout, actual 
value $10.00, spegial.................cccscs-co.ccsece ba 
Special Sale Boys’ Percale Waists, sizes 4 to 
to 13, unlaundered, with latest style collar, 
attached; attractive designs in stripes and 
plaids, positively worth 75c, special.................47c 
20 Little Boys’ Vestee Suits, sizes 3 to 8; 
broken sizes of various lots, hardly two alike, 
worth from $2.59 to $3.00, special................$1.45 


e 9 
Her Majesty’s Corsets. 
The best body brace in the world, warranted 
unbreakable, prices....... .........0.--. $2.75 to $6.00 


7.50 


TABLE DAMASK. 
Turkey Red, Good Patterns..................... 17 We yard 


Majestic Ranges, Coal or Gas..........2..00.00. 10c a da 
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casei 2" (The Crescent Hotel, 


Chair Cars 
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“KANSAS CITY Lv. St Louis 
COLORADO =" 
MONTANA = Sirens 
EXPRESSS 


(OS 8(OANELS 


ALTON 


ej RAILROAD. & NOW OPEN 
As an All-the-Year Resort. 





[RON » | 
“Nowra 


iene Route | ST.LOUIS*° CHICAGO, ~ 
ee ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY, The Most Desirable and Convenient Resort 


"~~ $T. LOUIS... ST. LOUIS» PEORIA, 
| KANSAS CITY» CHICAGO. in the Southwest 


TEXAS, é [ Me axxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx==25==2=222="5% 


i 
MEXICO Direct connections at terminals and at junction points STE es. 
with through trains of connecting lines for 


aDCALIFORNIA. (7yegee 4 | elite lean 


ee Tite i | y “ALL - POINTS - Dixie Flyer A HIGH-CLASS 





























NORTH, WEST +" EAST. 
THE TOURISTS’ ff ea 
"i ial . — A Handsome New Daily | OYSTER HOUSE 


FAVORITE. 
~ mS os ou are contemplating a trip, any ‘portion of Trai | 

which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will rain from 
H. GC. TOWNSEND, ay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- AND RESTAURANT, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, = : f - ae s, es, time tables, e e 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 8 oo - Priva prseehagecs , toe St. Louis to the Southeast FOR LADIES 
aia AND GENTLEMEN, 


BEAVER LINE. Illinois Central Railroad! 1s MILFORD’S, 


General Passenger and Tic “ket Agent, T. LOUIS, 
9 : 
LADI E S REMEDY lig cf age oe Two Trains Daily to TWO HUNDRED 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A safe and powerful remedy for functional Fe Sr ir; 
- ; Siptgae = y/) , NASHVILLE 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is : sas 4,95 3 j . AND SEVEN AND 
, . i CHATTANOOGA, 


APIOLINE ip FS ATLANTA and TWO HUNDRED 
(CHAPOTEAUT) a. eli» JACKSONVILLE, FLA. AND NINE 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- voy sala : 
Through Sleeping Cars. NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


ses P e f ll Druggist ry 5 ; Re Ss EAMER 
eases of Women. ric $1 -00O of a uggis Ss 


or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, N. Y A ' E 
ontrea! to Liverpool and all European Points, ° . 
EES $122.50 and Upwards. Paris Exposition and Gen’! Pass. Agent, Div. Pass. Agent, NEAR OLIVE.» 
St. Louis. 


return including one week’s Hotel accomodation Chicago. 


MONEY TO LOAN MAX SCAUBACH, General Southwestern Ag’t, oo vO oe ee ee 


0 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. ae 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. | — —— GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE 


OF 16.600 FRANCS a1 PARIS 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, ; Zz 


- a om” 
204 N. FourtH Srrest Ww E HY AIG=. Es. a t-Nichne 


rg c 
Escablished 1850. Telephone 1013. 513 PINE ST. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. <ST. LOUIS: The Opinion of Medical Experts, 
































MATTHEWS’ : poser 5 A : y } Malt-Nutrine is easily received and readily 
j bie | retained by any stomach. It restores and reg- 


DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 7 =“ Wi Z, ulates. The consensus of medical opinion, 
‘ based upon actual observation and careful ex- 


Dry and Chemical Cleaning. , ae lp yp, 
A Brings pure rich periments, shows that Malt-Nutrine possesses 


314 OLive STREET. ‘ "4 ' 
kL @) A N | y blood and strength to the intense nourishing strengti and wonderfully 
whole system in convalescent | assists digestion, and that it is invaluable for 


— @) al F I & E | cases of Yellow Fever, Typhoid, La | the strengthening and nourishing of 1 
8 Grippe an-l Malarial D's orders ; improves g convales- 
‘ 5 the appetite aud cures Stomach Troubles cents, weak children, thin-blooded people and 
OLD BOOKS Fahy | nth . LS me aie as, antes Drowet dyspeptics. Malt-Nutrine is prepared by the 
A. J. CRA WFORD { = es) New York: E. Fougera & Co., 26 No. William St. | famous Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assn., which 
<a ’ i in fact guarantees the purity, excellence and merit 
1002 PINE STREET, - ST. LOUIS, MO. = a a claimed for it. 























